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HIGHSTILTS. 



Some Old Inhabitants. 

HIGHSTILTS, our town, wants a Mayor, and 
many of its inhabitants want to bear that 
office. It is no longer a matter hinted at in the 
local paper, or in the whispered conyersation of 
ambitious leading men. The Local Board has 
entirely failed to meet the soaring aspirations of 
opulent tradesmen. 

HighstiltB has grown and prospered so much 
during the last fifty years that the tradesmen of 
those days have retired, and, having nothing to do, 
consider that to sit upon the Bench as justices, and 
perform other municipal functions, would suit them 
far better than making speeches at the Local Board 
meetings, chatting at the '^ Bull,'' or doing a little 
amateur gardening, which are their present most 
common occupations. But^ though these gentlemen 
are ambitious, their ambition is well conducted and 
orderly. They know they have at present no chance 
of being Mayor, for are there not three most pre- 
eminently worthy persons, whom all are agreed 
should be the first to occupy, in due course, the 
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2 Some Old Inhabitants. 

office of Chief Magistrate of the town^ so soon to 
be incorporated ? These three fathers of the town 
are Mr. George Bargebrick, Mr. James Titup, and 
Mr, John Goodyer. The lives and doings of these 
three are indisputably bound up with the rise and 
progress of Highstilts — but in a most marked 
manner in the case of Mr. George Bargebrick. 

The Members of Parliament for the county have 
said at a public meetings amidst great applause^ not 
only that Highstilts shall be a corporate town if 
they have any influence^ but also^ amidst deafening 
cheers^ that ^' there is no one better qualified to fill 
the important and honourable office of first Mayor 
than Mr. Bargebrick^ merchant^ and the founder of 
Highstilts' fortunes.*' 

But of late the topic has become more and more 
the subject of conversation^ and at an overflowing 
dinner recently given on the occasion of a pre- 
sentation to the town of a portrait of Mr. Barge- 
brick^ hilarious and would-be aldermen and town- 
councillors^ even had the audacity to speak of the 
great measures of reform and improvement about 
to be introduced by the new corporation ! Mr. 
Titup, junior, a young man who combines brewing 
and archaeology (being infinitely more skilled in the 
latter than in the former)^ had discovered and worked 
up in Mr. Titup senior's extemporaneous speech of 
the evening, a deeply learned reference to the great- 
ness of Highstilts in the days of good Queen Bess. 
It appears from this speech that the town then 
possessed a Mayor and Jurats; but^ on finding these^ 
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as even the Local Board is now founds more of a 
burden than an honour^ this privilege was speedily 
commuted by the same good queen into that of 
holding two fairs a-year, which have survived 
until very recently, in the shape of a "round-* 
about/' a swing boat, and a ginger-bread stalU 
This display, as being considered by the new cor- 
poration contrary to good morals, has since been 
suppressed. 

If any one should desire to become more parti« 
cularly acquainted with the early history of High- 
stilts, and to learn its state and the number of its 
inhabitants at the beginning of the century, he had 
better apply to Mr. Bargebrick. This gentleman, 
with great pride, much volubility, and a constant 
departure from the main narrative to his own 
individuality, will give a most comprehensive state- 
ment of the rise of this now important place. 
When Mr. Bargebrick was a lad, the people num« 
bered only eight hundred, a stream bubbled over 
the High Street, and ten or a dozen coaches 
stopped daily at the inns. By these coaches ar- 
rived great men, gallant generals, noble lords, 
popular statesmen, and distinguished foreigners on 
their way to and from the Continent. In fact, 
Mr. Bargebrick and the inhabitants of Highstilts 
generally, saw more of the great and powerful of 
the earth in those days than they have ever seen 
since. If a rumour got abroad that the " King," 
or the "Duke*' had arrived by a coach, Master 
Bargebrick and Master Goodyer, accompanied by 

b2 
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their respective parents, and the majority of the 
inhabitants, would immediately go and peer about 
the hotel, and cross-examine the boots and other 
menials, with a view of ascertaining the duke's 
identity and whereabouts. On one memorable 
occasion. Master Goodyer obtained a nine days' 
notoriety, which surpassed any other fame he has 
since achieved. " The •King " — no one knew which 
or of what country — was known to be at the 
''Rose.'* Mr. Goodyer senior, as usual, accom- 
panied by his son, was on the look-out for his 
majesty. But waiting outside was a tedious pro- 
cess. Master Goodyer was therefore dispatched 
into the hall of the inn to make inquiries. He 
there saw a venerable old gentleman, who, in 
answer to his questions, patted him kindly on the 
head. '' Do you want to see the King, my little 
man?'' said the old gentleman, ''I dare say you 
will presently." Now this was none other than the 
king himself, and for the next few days, in the 
eyes of our primitive forefathers, there were not two 
greater persons in the universe than the King and 
Master Goodyer. 

In tracing the fortunes of Highstilts, it is very 
curious to notice how that the fortunes of Mr. 
George Bargebrick are mixed up with those of the 
town. The strides which the town has taken are 
coeval and collateral with the onward progress to 
riches of Mr. George Bargebrick. For instance, 
when Highstilts had attained in its upward march 
to the dignity of possessing a commodious new 
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police station^ and a soldier-like superintendent of 
police^ who drove a smart dog-cart^ Mr. Bargebrick 
had removed from an unpretending dwelling in a 
remote part of the town^ into a house ornamented 
in front with a row of clipped lime trees, a green 
fence with spikes on the top, and an aristocratic 
front door, cosily reclining between two protuberant 
bow windows. When Highstilts was possessed of 
a Town Hall, Mr. Bargebrick had removed once 
again into a red brick house, abutting upon the 
High Street, and next door to the residence of Sir 
Thomas Barnacle, late a Bear Admiral in His 
Majesty^s Boyal Navy. And by the time that 
Highstilts had got a railway station, and was a 
junction, with two trains daily to Rattleborough, 
Mr. Bargebrick had become George Bargebrick, 
Esquire, J.P., and lived in an old manor honse just 
outside the town. And, lastly, now that a portrait 
of Mr. Bargebrick, painted by an eminent and 
expensive Boyal Academician, and paid for by an 
enthusiastic populace, hangs in the Town Hall 
(shortly to be the Guildhall), Highstilts is in a 
condition relinquishing the status of a town or 
hamlet, and bordering on that of a borough ! 

In this portrait, as in many other respects, Mr. 
Bargebrick is grossly misrepresented. Excited 
after-dinner speakers, and notorious partisans of 
the anti-Local Board faction, say all kinds of 
eulogistic things about Mr. Bargebrick. Among 
others, they say that he is actuated solely and 
entirely by a sincere desire in all his vast under- 
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takings to bring about the continued prosperity 
and welfare of his native place^ and that the 
taking of money for himself and family is quite 
0, matter of secondary consideration. This is just 
about as truthful a representation of him as that 
by the eminent artist. This gentleman^ allowed^ like 
poets^ any amount of fanciful licence^ has depicted 
liis subject as sitting in a red morocco chair^ shaded 
by the graceful folds of a blue curtain^ and close 
to a marble pillar. His family say that he does 
not own a morocco chair, nor does he usually sit 
by a pillar, or under a canopy of blue curtains. 
Again he is represented in a waistcoat of a highly 
decorative and floral description, and in such a 
garment he was never known to appear in every- 
day life. Also his hair is neatly brushed — a con- 
dition he was never known to have wilfully reduced 
himself to, his natural inclination being rather 
to dishevel his locks as often and as much as 
possible. 

But Mr. Bargebrick and Mr. Goodyer will both 
iippear again by themselves. We will therefore 
pass on to Mr. James Titup. 

The important firm of Messrs. Debitt & Titup, 
Bankers and Brewers, testifies to the growing 
importance of Highstilts, as the golden words, 
"Debitt & Titup, OflBce hours 10 to 4/' upon a 
hair blind in the bank windows, plainly show. For, 
on looking at the unpretending brass plate affixed 
to the door in the late Mr. Debitt^s time (at which 
period Mr. Titup, the office-boy, might have been 
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seen treating it with friction and whitening), it 
will be observed that the hours of attendance were 
then only from 10 to 2. 

In an old Qaeen Anne house in the High Street 
stands the establishment of the firm — on one side 
of a great archway is the bank, and on the other 
are the brewery offices. Over this gateway leading 
up into the yard, from whence flow many luscious 
odours of new-brewed ale, is a legend running 
thus : — ^' Theophilus Debitt and James Titup, 
licensed common brewers." This conspicuous in- 
timation is the cause of much jocularity among the 
unfortunate people condemned to drink the decoc- 
tion of the great firm, while to the genteel but 
illiterate it is a matter for the utmost anxiety. To 
old spinsters, such as Miss Kitty Highhead and 
Miss Mary Ann Capcase, it seems quite impossible 
that the word ''common" can be appropriately 
applied to a man like Mr. Debitt, who drives daily 
through the town in a splendid equipage, is known 
to dine at six o'clock, has a large pew in church, 
and two sons at college. Indeed, these ladies are 
quite scandalised, and suggest an emendation of 
the text. 

Mr. Titup had formerly been the confidential 
clerk of the late Mr, Debitt, and was, therefore, 
very jealous of the reputation of the firm, and was 
the mainstay of the present business. No one had 
a word to say against the banking department, 
cliiefly, no doubt, because they were not called 
upon to take it internally, as in the case of the 
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beer. But of the brewing business^ saperintended 
by Mr. Titup^ junior^ people had a great deal to 
say. What disturbed Mr. Titup'most on this sub- 
ject was that^ though many people were ready and 
willing to admit that the beer was composed solely 
of pure malt and hops, yet they denied strongly 
and bitterly that there was sufficient of these very 
necessary ingredients. Mr. Bargebrick was quite 
of this opinioD, and talked of starting an opposition 
brewery, which shook the friendship of these two 
aspirants to the Chief Magistrate's chair. 

Mr. Titup, from having been formerly Mr. 
Debitt senior's clerk, had risen to a partnership 
with the present Mr. Debitt, who now did little 
else but take his share of the profits and disport 
himself as a country gentleman. So Mr. Titup 
was his all-in-all. This was a position Mr. Titup 
was well qualified to fill. His aims in life were 
apparently to be all things to all men, and to be 
Mayor of Highstilts. He always smiled when he 
ought, looked sad when he ought, subscribed to 
all the charities he ought, and took the chair at 
all the meetings he ought. At election time Mr. 
Titup never committed himself. He never knew 
which way he should vote — ^he said he was always 
open to conviction, and (he never said this, but only 
looked it) ready to put down fresh customers on the 
books. But just before polling day he has hitherto 
always managed to close himself to these influences^ 
and has never been known to swerve from voting 
the same way as Mr. Debitt — ^that is, Tory. 
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Now that old Mr. Doman^ of Wamton Manor, 
the last of his .fiimily; Mr. Pumfrey, the old- 
fashioned yicar ; Sir Thomas Barnacle and his Fool 
(for Sir Thomas^ incredible as it may seem, did 
keep a Fool, who, as the folk said, '^ Knew a Uttle 
more than everything '') ; together with other very 
old inhabitants, have passed away, Mr. Titup has 
neared the goal of his ambition, and is nearly, not 
only the oldest living inhabitant, bat a most im- 
portant, and, he fondly hopes, most universally 
popular character. ^^ Mr. Titup will be Mayor soon, 
you think V inquire people of one another. '^ Oh, 
yes, of course he will,^' reply others. But they all 
say it with the air of persons who, though con- 
vinced of the truth of what they say, are rather 
incensed at the thought of its being so indubitably 
inevitable. 

Sir Thomas Barnacle's fool was quite an insti* 
tution of Highstilts. He was a Httle hump-backed 
man, with bandy legs and bowed arms, which 
latter, when hanging down by his side, stood out 
like segments of a circle. He wore a short blue 
cloth jacket, bound with a broad red piping, mth- 
out sleeves, and the lining of his waistcoat was 
continued down over his arms. Boots with bright 
scarlet tops, and a very fluffy beaver hat with 
a yellow band upon it completed his attire. This 
half-witted creature was maintained by that irre- 
pressible old talebearer. Sir Thomas, for the sole 
purpose of going about to collect scandal, anec- 
dotes, and news. Whenever there was a funeral. 
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a wedding, a christening, a dinner-party, or wbat 
not, this man was sure to be there. In the evening, 
after roaming all day, it was his business to tell 
Sir Thomas what he had heard and seen during 
his day's prowl ; and report said that his going to 
bed drunk or sober depended upon the collection 
and narration of something better or more startUng 
than usual. If this poor old fool had been alive 
a little while ago, he would indeed have had a good 
time of it, for strange things were coming to pass 
in great and amazing nnmbers. If he conld only 
have been the first to tell Sir Thomas of the sale 
of Warnton Manor, and who had bought it, or of 
the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Goodyer^s 
title-deeds, the probability is that Sir Thomas 
would not only have left him a legacy, but would 
also have been once more responsible for his 
menial's insobriety. Sir Thomas, however, did not 
leave him a legacy, but the wretched old man 
languished in the workhouse, returning again to 
public life once a year on the occasion of the 
annual treat to the inmates. Then he would re- 
appear in his livery, and make sport for all the 
poor-law guardians assembled. 

But this buying of Warnton Manor, the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Goodyer's title-deeds, and the 
installation of the latter gentleman in the office 
of Parish Clerk were in those days matters of 
the greatest wonderment, and shall be related by 
themselves. 



How Warnion Manor came to 

be Sold. 

MR. DAVID DOMAN Kved with EUzabeth 
his wife at Wamton Manor^ which was situated 
about one mile south from Highstilts. Mr. Doman 
was Lord of the Manor of Warnton, but occupied a 
great deal of its land himself. His forefathers had 
done so for generations before him. They had grown 
rich, lived well, held their heads high, and as a 
consequence came to be looked up to with awe and 
reverence by the inhabitants of Highstilts. The 
accumulations of all these advantages during many 
generations had now fallen upon the present lord, 
in comparison with whom your Debitts, Titups, 
and Barnacles were as one night's growth of a 
mushroom, resulting in a freshJooking and insigni- 
ficant button. 

Mr. Titup, junior, of great antiquarian lore, is far 
better acquainted with the pregnant past of the 
Doman family than Mr. Doman himself. He knows 
all about the tombs and marble slabs erected to 
the pious memory of defunct Domans now reposing 
in the Doman chapel of Highstilts Church. He 
knows when and how the first Doman came to be 
possessed of Warnton Manor at the express wish 
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and command of the King^ but quite contrary to 
the desire of the then lord^ who doubtless con- 
sidered Warnton Manor as much his home as Mr. 
Doman did some centuries after. The present 
owner, a mild and inoflFensive gentleman of no 
marauding tendencies, repudiated this ancestor, and 
requested Mr. Titup not to pry into his family any 
further. But Mr. Titup, junior, is an enthusiast in 
archaeology, and his interesting researches are not 
to be retarded at the bidding of a modem member 
of any family. He has deeply read theories as to 
the derivation of the great name of Doman. He 
affirms that it is obviously a corruption and con- 
traction of '^Dominus Manerii.'' This derivation 
Mr. Doman, in his lifetime, rejected, partly because 
although that might account for the " Doman,^' it 
in nowise disposed of the '' erii," which both he 
and Mrs. Doman were agreed (a rare consensus of 
opinion) ought to have come in somewhere. 

There was not much of the original manor-house 
left, for sundry Domans had had sundry and diverse 
notions of architectural styles and utility, and it 
now chiefly presented the appearance which a 
pigeon-house would do if converted into a dog- 
kennel. Numerous windows had been blocked up, 
and the new bricks were easily distinguishable from 
the old ones. Fresh windows and doors had been 
knocked in, while the remains of old stone jambs, 
overgrown with yellow moss, still jutted out where 
old windows and doors had been. Stacks of great 
chimneys in a perfect forest stood up from the 
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gabled roofs^ and no one but the family chimney « 
sweep knew which were ornamental and which nse- 
fol. Wings had been bnilt on here and taken down 
there^ storeys added just where staircases should 
have gone^ and so more excrescences had to be 
bnilt to provide for these necessary parts of house- 
hold accommodation. The whole had one redeeming 
feature^ — every Doman seemed to have had a true 
and proper love for red bricks and tiles, which, 
though the old manor presented a yery mountainous 
appearance as to its roofs, and an undulating aspect 
as to its outside walls, gave to it that cosy, warm, 
and picturesque look which red bricks and tiles 
alone can give. A high wall, covered with ivy, and 
topped with a hideous defence of rusty iron spikes, 
surrounded the grounds. Two great gates of iron, 
hammered into fantastic shapes and painted green, 
opened upon the smooth lawn and broad carriage- 
drive. Tall elms and chestnut-trees grew up around 
the house, out of a thick shrubbery, and a large 
orchard of old trees shut in the house on three 
sides, one being even with the road to Highstilts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doman had, as people of any posi- 
tion ought to have, one great and sorrowful drawback 
to their greatness and happiness. They had no 
child. Mrs. Doman, formerly Miss Elizabeth 
Mitten, was, as she often boasted as a sort of 
apology for her own want of offspring, ''one of 
sixteen.^' It was, therefore, the more disappoint- 
ing that there should be no son or daughter to 
inherit Warnton Manon This was a very sad 
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thought^ bat yet there is often a certain amount of 
comfort to be extracted from being an old and opn* 
lent family, with no child to succeed to its honours 
and wealth. The embarrassment of being in the 
position of a man who ought to make a will, and 
has got something to leave, but has got no one in 
particular to leave it to, is one full of poetic and 
sympathetic interest to one^s neighbours, and lends 
an additional charm (that of the deepest envy) to 
the wondering glances of people who stare at one 
in church, or in public generally. 

The position of the Warnton pew in Highstilts 
Church was most admirably adapted for the attrac- 
tion of the glances and attention of the congre- 
gation ; and the Vicar's sermons, all old friends to 
most of the people, and so having no tendency to 
distract their minds from their own thoughts, also 
gave every opportunity for silent speculation as to 
the probable future occupier of the Manor pew. 
On Sunday mornings the top of Mr. Doman's 
bald head was just visible above the red velvet 
cushions of the pew, as also was Mrs. Doman's 
coal-scuttle bonnet. One of the Misses Mitten was 
always known to be within the same enclosure, but 
except when standing up she was unobservable. 
Everybody knew that there was no Doman to sit 
there after Mr. David Doman had removed just 
round the comer into the family vault among his 
departed ancestors ; and it was only natural, in the 
absence of any special edification derivable from 
Mr. Pumfrey's discourse^ that the good people 
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should in their own minds go through the many 
ways in which they would dispose of such valuable 
property^ if they had it to dispose of. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doman were seldom without 
''young life^' about them^ as Mr. Doman would 
say; for a constant succession of Mrs. Demands 
relatives^ in the shape of her nieceSj were always 
able and willing to relieve Mrs. Doman of the 
housekeeping cares^ and to stay with their aunt 
and uncle for weeks together. But none of these 
nieces was so much a favourite^ so useful, such a 
pleasant companion, so full of spirits, or such a 
good embryo housewife as Miss Pattie Mitten, 
daughter of Mrs. Demands younger brother John. 
Pattie was the pet and darling of her uncle, and 
the favourite niece of her aunt, for a somewhat 
eccentric reason. Miss Pattie was not only like 
her aunt, one of sixteen, but actually represented in 
her own handsome person the very sixteenth ! 

Pattie had been living with her aunt Doman for 
eighteen months. No one ever thought of saying 
that she lived with her uncle, for though every- 
body knew that Uncle David was lord of the 
manor, everybody also knew that his wife was lady 
of the lord of the manor. In fact, some people 
said that ''Old David Doman was not blessed 
with all the brains God had given him.'' Certainly, 
it was quite possible that Mr. Doman might have 
mislaid or parted with some of that mental power 
with which he had been blessed at his birth ; and, 
moreover, he was not a learned, nor even, perhaps 
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a clever man, and lie certainly did entertain 
cnrions notions, and do and Bay odd and inex- 
plicable tilings. But very few people had a bad 
word to say against the cheery, good-hearted, 
liberal handed and minded old man. Mr. Titnp, 
the banker (an exceeding wise man himself), how- 
ever, often said he had no patience with old 
Demands stupidity, and used to wax witty and 
sarcastic at Mr. Doman's expense. Mr. Titup 
had but recently attained to a position of fame and 
wealth, and even now had a pew in church among 
the mere nobodies. The sight of Mr. Demands 
head and of Mrs. Doman's bonnet in church, had 
a most irritating effect on Mr. Titup, and during 
his walk, immediately after church, in company 
with his erudite son, he would express his satis- 
&ction at the probable speedy extinction of the 
Doman family. *' For,'' said he, '' if a family is 
going to drag on till it has got neither sons nor 
brains, it is quite time it disappeared altogether." 
Mr. Titup also had a joke about the derivation of 
the name of Doman, as invented by his son, 
" Dominus Manerii Ms it ? Well, I should expect 
to have got ^Domineer' out of that myself. Domi- 
neer is very applicable to Mrs. Doman, at any rate.'' 
It was somewhat injudicious of Mr. Titup to 
speak in this way even into the secret ear of his 
son, in such a small place as Highstilts, for Mr. 
Doman was a most excellent, though eccentric, 
customer of Messrs. Debitt & Titup. The truth 
was, Mr. Titup had managed to work his way into 
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most of the select circles of Highstilts^ but dinner 
parties at Warnton Manor had never yet included 
Mr. Titup^ and doubtless Mr. Titup's main reason 
for being so seyere upon Mr. Demands stupidity 
was because the latter was so altogether forgetful 
of his own interests as not to avail himself of 
Mr. Titup^s society as well as of his services as a 
banker. 

During Miss Pattie^s period of household super- 
vision^ she had given the most ample satisfaction 
both to her aunt and uncle^ and their guests alike. 
She could superintend the baking and the butter- 
makings and some said even the brewing. For 
Mr. Doman brewed his own beer, which was likely 
enough another valid reason for bringing upon 
himself the antipathy of Mr. Titup, of the firm of 
Debitt & Titup, Bankers and Brewers. Miss Pattie 
could and did make all the jam and preserves her- 
self. She never allowed her uncle^s tobacco- jar to 
grow empty, nor her aunt's linen to require repairs. 
And above all this, the bailiff and labourers, who 
had their meals in the great kitchen, all admitted 
that the '' grub '' was much more eatable when Miss 
Pattie was about. She was the life and soul of the 
place; no one was ever dull when she was at 
home. Hers was a ready and smart tongue, and 
the good things she said were often the topic of 
conversation among the eligible young men of the 
neighbourhood. 

Beautiful and strongly-made in her figure, with 
an oval face, a slight, very slight Koman nose, and 

c 
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a firm bufc motherly and laughing mouth, teeth as 
even and white as strong, bright black eyes, and jet 
black hair, she was admired and run after (especially 
by Mr. Witty man) wherever she went. Miss Pattie 
was by far a better companion for men than women. 
This does not mean that she was not a favourite 
with her own sex, for such she was, and, indeed, 
an authority on most feminine matters. Her 
father, Mr. John Mitten, an old-fashioned country 
gentleman but poor, lived at Dryton, about thirty 
miles away. He was, indeed, sorry to part with 
his favourite daughter, but she, knowing what 
trouble he had with his large family, was well con- 
tent to be her aunt's right hand and her uncle's 
darling. 

One evening Mr. and Mrs. Doman were sitting 
together in the old room at AVamton, known as the 
Great Parlour, the walls of which were all wains- 
coted with dark oak, and the ceiling showed many 
a black beam. The curtains were drawn across the 
broad window, shutting out what would nowadays 
be quite a room behind them. The fire blazed and 
glowed upon the hearth, and the smoke went silently 
in huge blue clouds up the wide chimney. The 
brass fire-dogs shone in the fire-light, and so did 
Mr. Doman's bald head as he sat in his chair, 
with his elbows upon its ample arms. Mrs. Do- 
man's right foot was stretched out upon a foot- 
stool, and upon her foot was a stirrup of string, to 
which was attached her netting. Her mesh was full, 
and she was counting the stitches off with her 
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thamb-nail almost by the feel alone. Mr. Doman 
had no business to be there smoking his pipe^ and 
he knew that his wife most not be disturbed with 
conversation while counting the stitches, so he 
bided his time. 

''My dear,'' began he at length, ''IVe been 
turning over in my mind '' 

" If it's anything more about that old man Bake 
you go over on Sunday evenings to Grinley to hear 
preach, Td rather you told me nothing of what 
you're turning over in your mind. I am quite 
ashamed of you. As though Mr. Pumfrey wasn't 
good enough for you " 

''I was not going to say anything about Mr. 
Bake at all. But as you've mentioned him I can 
only say that I'd far rather walk forty miles to hear 
one of Bake's sermons than sit Sunday after Sunday 
and listen to Pumfrey's rubbish. I know it all by 
heart. I always know exactly what's coming, and 
so does everybody else. Hd gives out a fresh text 
and thinks nobody will recognise the old sermon. 
It's like putting on a new hat, and then thinking 
nobody will remember one's old coat." 

" Oh, I dare say Mr. Pumfrey's sermons are all 
old ones ; but what I dislike is you're going over 
to hear old Bake, who's only Mr. Bargebrick's clerk. 
It makes people talk so, and I do not think it's 



nice." 



'* Well, well, Elizabeth," returned Mr. Doman, 
as he re-crossed his legs, and tapped the fire-dog 
nearest to him with his toe, '' this is neither here 

c 2 
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nor there. What I was going to say was about 
Pattie/' 

^^ That^s just whom I was thinking about/' said 
Mrs. Doman. " The girl has been away a fortnight. 
I think it's quite time she was back.'' 

** We ought not, I'm sure, to grudge Pattie a 
fortnight with her own family, considering how very 
good she is to us. She, so good-looking and so 
full of spirits, comes to live with us two. old people, 
and saves you from having any trouble at all in the 
house, and makes all so cheerful for us. I can't 
think how she can do it." 

" I think we do a great deal for Pattie," said 
Mrs. Doman, who had no opinion of allowing young 
people to imagine themselves indispensable. 

'^ I think she does a great deal more for us than 



we ^" 



''But you do so ridiculously spoil the girl," 
interrupted Mrs. Doman. And then she went on 
with her netting with great rapidity. 

'* But what I was really going to say about Pattie 
is this : — I've been thinking that as we have no 
children of our own to leave this old place to, and 
as I love Pattie better than any of the other young 
people we have about us, I think of making my will 
and leaving it to her. Of course, you, Elizabeth, 
will have it first if you live longer than I do. I 
did not like to do anything, however, without first 
naming it to you." 

There really was no apparent reason here for 
Mrs. Doman to relinquish her netting and stare at 
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lier husband^ unless it was to indicate the opinion 
that Mr. Doman had indeed better not do anything 
of the kind without first consulting her. 

''You can do as you please with your own, 
David/' said she. " I am sure I shall be quite con- 
tent for Pattie to have this home after me — if I live 
longest.^' 

It was one of Mrs. Demands great pleasures in 
life sadly to hint at the probability of her pre- 
deceasing her husband. She seemed morbidly 
delighted to picture to herself her inconsolable 
husband and grieving friends listlessly and helplessly 
moping about the world without her all-directing 
and ever-providing care; and to imagine, when 
they had reduced their affairs to a state of inex- 
tricable confusion by reason of their own incapacity, 
how they would wring their hands and mourn her 
loss. Thus, whenever her husband talked of set- 
ting his house in order before his death, she would 
generally acquiesce in his proposed testamentary 
arrangements for her benefit, but at the same time 
remark, '' But I may not live longest, David.'' The 
humour of all this was heightened by the fact that 
Mrs. Doman was as robust and healthy an old lady 
as could be met with, and was full ten years her 
husband's junior. 

This constantly being reminded of such an un- 
natural contingency had a tendency to cause the 
old gentleman never to carry into effect his many 
attempts at making a will. He. had, however, never 
before mentioned to his wife this idea of making 
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Pattie his heiress^ but lie could tell that she was not 
at all averse to it. And most certainly she was not, 
for inwardly she was most delighted at the prospect 
of Warnton Manor going to her family some day, 
and was pleased that the '^ one of sixteen '^ and the 
veritable sixteenth should be the lucky girl. 

Mr. Doman had had his say, and now went into a 
little room he called his office, there to think over his 
plans, and try to understand a lot of papers relating 
to the new railroad which was about to be opened at 
Highstilts, and of which he was a very reluctant 
supporter. 

There were two modern innovations to which Mr. 
Doman in his own soul was very averse — the railroad 
and the gas. His sole notion of the former was 
obtained from the ballast trucks, drawn by a large 
engine, which kept running backwards and forwards 
over so much of the line as was completed, and what 
he gleaned from reports and pictures which were 
almost daily sent to him. Of gas he knew more, 
because he saw it illuminate the streets of Highstilts, 
and also the church. He had opposed it in the 
church because he said "itwas not a religious light — 
they never used it in the Tabernacle or the Temple." 
And besides, too, when gas was introduced, there 
was also introduced an evening service, which much 
upset his arrangements, for he could no longer 
ostensibly go off for a walk on Sunday evenings 
but in reality go and hear old Bake, the local preacher 
up at Grinley Green. 

The laying on of gas in the church was accom- 
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plished after macli agitation^ and at the sole cost of 
that excellent parochial worker, Mrs. Goodyer, whose 
one desire in life at that time was to have an evening 
service. When gas was laid on in chnrch, one of 
the first things the economical churchwardens did 
was to remove the large brass candelabrum, which 
hung from the chancel beams over the Warn ton pews. 
From this eminence it shed a dim light on dark 
winter afternoons, from forty-eight wax candles, 
which guttered and flickered and were of little or no 
use for reading purposes, but were far more pictu- 
resque and ecclesiastical than the ugly upright pipes, 
bedizened with lacquer, which now stood perpendicu- 
larly up from almost every pew. The brass candela- 
brum, some two-hundred years old, now lay in the 
belfry among the brushes, brooms, dust- pans, bier, 
sexton^s spade and shovel, and the remnants of last 
Christmas decorations. Mr. Bargebrick, the enter- 
prising introducer of gas into the neighbourhood, 
was held responsible for all this desecration by Mr. 
Doman, who was also filled with amazement and 
annoyance at the conduct of Mrs. Goody er, whom 
he always supposed to have been too good a Pro- 
testant to sanction the use of Mr. Bargebrick's 
sacrilegious light in the very church itself. Mr. 
Doman wished Mr. Bargebrick had confined himself 
to farming rather than busying himself with such 
revolutionary innovations. Of this young man Mr. 
Doman had an increasing, but, as yet, somewhat 
qualified good opinion. "Young Bargebrick is a 
well-conducted young man; he is pushing and knows 
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how to f arm^ and will come to something great some 
day/' Mr. Doman would prophetically remark^ '* bnt 
what with the railroad and the gas I don't know 
what will come to Highstilts/' He comforted him- 
self, however, with the reflection that he could never 
be compelled to travel by any other means of 
locomotion than his own cob, or in Mrs. Demands 
carriage, which, though not such a splendid equipage 
as Mr. Debitt's, the banker's, was twice as roomy; 
and he still further consoled himself that never yet 
had a gas jet blazed in Wamton Manor, nor should 
it — as long as he lived. 

IT. 

There was no doubt about it — ^Mr. Doman was 
quite right, Mr. George Bargebrick was getting 
on, he was pushing, he was industrious, and was 
by no means a bad sort of young man — '' considering 
everything," as people said. 

When quite a young man his widowed mother 
had died, leaving him a small freehold house and 
grounds at the extreme east end of Highstilts, and 
a legacy of £3,000. No one knew how Mr. Barge- 
brick had done it, but he had doubled and trebled 
this money, and was deep in business of some 
mysterious kind, and had, by the time he was six- 
and-twenty, moved up higher into the town to the 
house with bow windows and clipped lime-trees in 
front of it. He ostensibly dealt in bricks, barges, 
and fruit, which latter he bought out of Mr. 
Doman's orchards and sold again in London. He 
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also went in for small farming, whicli lie gradually 
developed into large farming. ''If Bargebrick 
don^t break and make a smash of it,'' Messrs. 
Debitt, Titup, Goodyer, Wittyman, and all the 
other local magnates would say in chorus, each for 
themselves separately and collectively, ''we are 
— Dutchmen/' Not only now were these gentle- 
men all incapable of grasping Mr. Bargebrick's 
great projects, or of comprehending how so young 
a man could conduct not only more than one busi- 
ness, but snch various, diverse and not altogether 
nnaudacious traffickings and schemes at one and 
the same time, but for many years after did they con- 
tinue to take this pessimist view of Mr. Bargebrick's 
future career. Mr. Bargebrick, however, went on 
his way persevering and rejoicing, and seemed to 
be fast proving to these foreboders of evil that they 
would inevitably have to surrender their sacred 
rights as Englishmen and become transmogrified 
into natives of Holland, in default of his failing 
to " make a regular smash of it,'' in accordance 
with their vaticinations. 

As we have just seen, Mr. Bargebrick was now 
about six-and-twenty ; well made, strong as a bull, 
thick set, with a high, broad, well-shaped forehead, 
small twinkling black eyes, and very black hair. 
His education was not sound, be having gone to 
business at an age when Mr. Wittyman was pro- 
gressing in the classics under Mr. Pumfrey's incom- 
petent care. But Mr. Bargebrick had the knack 
pf writing a good business letter, was a perfect 
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wonder in mental arithmetic and accoants^ and had 
a turn for reading. ^'Fm no scholar, Miss Mitten/' 
he would say to that young lady, whose education 
did not even allow her to always write the labels 
for the jam-pots with a due regard for orthography; 
^^ but I wish I was/^ Miss Mitten always assured 
him that such ambition was quite superfluous, and 
Mr. Bargebrick had the impudence to suppose that 
she liked him all the better for his want of learning. 

Mr. Bargebrick was a bachelor, but people said 
he was on the look-out for a wife. There were 
plenty of people with daughters ready to supply 
him with that want, and plenty of daughters willing 
to be supplied, and of this there was no secret. 
But Mr. Bargebrick had his own ideas of a wife, 
which he kept to himself. 

Miss Pattie had returned to her Aunt Doman^s, 
and once more the labourers were happy at the 
prospect of the improvement in their fare which 
always distinguished their young mistresses return, 
and Aunt Doman had once more relapsed into 
netting and wool-work, while Uncle David had 
somebody to sympathize with him, even if she did 
not understand what it was all about, in his troubles 
concerning the railroad and the gas. 

One morning Miss Pattie had just returned from 
a ride on her own chestnut mare, and was standing 
with her habit tucked up under her arm, in a 
manner which Mrs. Doman often stigmatized 
as '^boyish.'' Her hat was on the back of her 
head, and a large earthenware pan full of meal^ 
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chopped-up onions, and other savoury food, and 
mixed into a sort of dough, was standing beside 
her. She held a stick in one hand, on the end of 
which was a great lump of the meal, and at which 
were pecking three or four young turkeys. Half- 
a-dozen more were eating out of the pan or ^' gobble- 
gobbling^^ around her. It may not have been a very 
elegant position or occupation for a young lady 
(in the minds of elderly ladies) to adopt, but then 
she was country bred and born. Moreover, these 
turkeys were her very own, which she always fed 
herself, and she lived in the hope that they would 
be productive of much pocket-money at Christmas 
time. 

The gate from the high road into the orchard 
slams, and the dull thud of a horse's hoofs is heard 
on the turf. Miss Pattie turns her head and sees 
Mr. Bargebrick riding through to look after his 
fruit-pickers. He sees Miss Pattie, and so rides 
up to have a chat with her, removing his hat as 
well as he knows how. His horse's head comes 
over the wall, and the turkeys, like well-conducted 
birds, unable to enjoy their food with a pair of eyes 
like those fixed upon them, flutter oS and leave 
Miss Pattie still standing with the mealy stick in 
her hand. She dares not touch her habit for fear 
of soiling it with her mealy and oniony hands, so 
there she remains with it gathered up round her 
waist like a fashionable woman of the present day 
in the very tightest of dresses. 

"You have got some nice young birds there. 
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Miss Mitten/' began Mr. Bargebrick, and then, 
foolishly exhausting every apparent topic of small 
talk all at once^ as he looked admiringly at her 
riding costume, said, '' YouVe been riding, I see — 
nice morning for a ride/' 

Then he meteorologically scanned the sky, evi- 
dently thinking what a nice galloping ground it 
would make for Miss Pattie and himself. 

" Yes, they are fine birds,'' said Miss Pattie, " I 
hope they won't get the pip.'* 

" If they do, give 'em pepper-corns," said prac- 
tical Mr. Bargebrick. ''Where have you been 
riding. Miss Mitten ?" 

*' Oh, I just rode down to the Ferry with a mes- 
sage for uncle." 

Mr. Bargebrick was not a stranger by any means 
to Miss Pattie, though she had always been taught 
by her aunt to look upon him as a worthy young 
man, whom her uncle delighted to favour, and 
occasionally to invite to a shooting party, or to have 
a quiet dinner with himself alone after a day's 
coursing, or when he wanted to see him on business. 
But she was always *' Miss Mitten " to him, though 
to most people she was Miss Pattie. Both bier aunt 
and her uncle k6pt Mr. Bargebrick at a distance, 
for as yet he was merely a prospering young man, 
and was by no means to be encouraged to suppose 
that he was worthy of consideration out of the 
ordinary way. Notwithstanding that Mr. Barge- 
brick was no regular visitor at the Manor, yet 
he was quite on intimate terms with Mr. Titup 
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and Mr. Goodyer, and Iiad even dined with Mr. 
Pumfrey the vicar, a jovial old bachelor, who was 
pleased to hear the young man talk, and to get 
wrinkles from him as to making the most of his 
glebe. 

Miss Pattie, though rather embari'assed, ventured 
upon a remark. 

'^Are you going to pick all the pears off that 
Bergamot tree this year, Mr. Bargebrick, because 
they are so fine ? I wish you would leave a few for 
dessert in the house.'' 

'' I dare say I shan't pick any," repKed Mr. Barge- 
brick, with a recklessness and politeness which sur- 
prised himself. ''They don't sell very well, and 
unless they are gathered at once they won't bear 
the carriage, so I shall leave them all." 

'' But we can't eat a whole tree full, you know, 
Mr. Bargebrick, and as you have bought them it 
would be a pity to spoil them." 

" So it would," said he. It was one of Mr. 
Bargebrick's principles of life to waste nothing. 

'' Shall I get yon a basket full now ?" he asked ; 
" and then I can have the rest gathered at once." 

'' Thank you, Mr. Bargebrick, uncle will be much 
obliged to you. Grood morning." 

" Good morning. Miss Mitten;" and he proceeded 
to get off his horse and to put a ladder into the 
pear-tree. 

'' I'd come here every day if I thought I should 
see her," soliloquized Mr. Bargebrick as he went 
up the ladder. '' But what's th3 good of thinking 
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about it ? The old lady wouldn't hear of it, and old 
David is just under her thumb. And, then, there's 
her father, as proud as a peacock. But she's 
the youngest of the family, and there is a lot of 
them, and old Mitten has got nothing to leave them. 
I am getting on so well too ! Why shouldn't I try ? 
She's got a will of her own, and does'nt seem stuck 
up a bit. Perhaps she'd say yes if everybody else 
said no ; and I've got quite enough for two. But 
then she's only about eighteen, and it would be a 
waiting game for that ! Any way I must wait, so I 
may as well wait in a decent way and bide my time. 
She shall have a good basket of pears, though. I 
wish she could have the whole tree full." 

'' Hullo, Bargebrick ! What, gathering pears 
yourself, eh ? " shouted Mr. Doman as he came up 
under the tree. 

'^Tes, Mr. Doman, I am getting a few for the 
house, Miss Mitten said you'd like them." 

^' Thank you, Bargebrick, when you've done just 
come into my office. I have had some more papers 
about the railroad, and I can't understand them." 

Mr. Bargebrick soon brought the basket of pears 
indoors, and, as Miss Pattie was not near for him 
to make a personal oflPering of them to her, he 
placed the basket upon the hall-table, all among 
Mr. Doman's hats and hat-brushes, as a sort of altar 
upon which to make sacrifice of the precious fruit 
to his goddess. 

Mr. Doman and Mr. Bargebrick were soon in 
deep discussion upon the railroad papers, and the 
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rifling young man showed so much knowledge of 
the subject^ and talked so well, that Mr. Doman 
grew more and more astonished^ and said to Mrs. 
Doman in the evening, '^ Bargebrick is really a very 
sterling young man, I am sure he will succeed.'' 

In the course of time Mr. Doman found that he 
could not comprehend the intricacies of railroad lore 
without the guidance of Mr. Bargebrick, and, in the 
still further course of time, this not only caused him 
to call and chat with Mr. Doman whenever he could 
or liked, but also to be. asked to dine at the Manor ! 
^^ Fancy Bargebrick dining with old Doman,'* said 
the envious Mr. Titup, in his bank, to Mr. Debitt, 
one morning when the news had spread ; '' it's the 
blind leading the blind, that's what it is. Old Doman 
hardly knows his right hand from his left, and he 
wants Bargebrick (who, by-the-bye, has removed his 
account) to tell him which is which. Why doesn't 
he ask somebody who knows ? " 

Mr. Debitfc did not see his way to guessing this 
conundrum, so Mr. Titup remained deferentially 
standing, as he always did in the presence of mem- 
bers of the Debitt family, his patrons and bene- 
factors. On these occasions he was wont to keep 
rubbing his hands over and over in a careful way, 
as though he had got there some drops of ointment, 
very precious, which he would not allow to drip away 
for worlds, for if rubbed in suflSciently they might 
remove all traces of his rudimentary office-boyhood. 

Mr. Bargebrick still continued to prosper. Every- 
body could see that, because (which was proof 
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positive) everybody knew all about bis banking 
account — at leasts until be removed it from Messrs. 
Debitt and Titup. He went to London two or tbree 
times a-week^ but wbat be did tbere was quite as 
mucb a mystery as ever. All tbe ladies most 
sincerely felt it to be a pity that Mr. Bargebrick 
remained a bachelor^ for^ having no wife to whom 
be might confide his secrets^ it naturally did not 
transpire in what particular commodities he dealt 
there. '' He*s a man in a thousand/' said the 
wonder-stricken Highstiltians — " but he'll break.'' 

When once Mr. Bargebrick had made up his 
mind to do a things he went at it with a wilJ. But^ 
unlike most merely obstinate people^ he continued 
to go at it only so long as he thought there was any 
good to be gained by such importunity, and when 
he had satisfied himself of the contrary he would, 
with the resignation of a martyr, devote himself to 
his business as if nothing had happened. 

The more he saw Miss Pattie, the more was he 
in lo7e, and the more determined to win her. Mrs. 
Doman seemed to have got over her prejudice 
against him, and thus emboldened he resolved 
to make a desperate venture. Pattie seemed always 
pleased to see him, and by no means shunned him. 
The only rival he feared was young Tom Witty- 
man, who certainly had a nice property, and was 
considered only second after Mr. Doman among the 
landowners. Wittyman was good-looking too, and 
well-bred, and kept up a good house at Canter 
Court, just outside Highstilts. But Mr. Wittyman 
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had got no soul above farming and getting married. 
And even in farming he showed mnch inferiority. . 
He had at one time tried to farm some of his own 
land^ but finding he lost by it^ and being lazy^ he let 
it all now^ and did nothing but lounge about^ and 
^hink^ as he expressed it^ of getting settled — ^byj 
which^ of course^ he meant taking a wife. So hei 
and Mr. Bargebrick were looked upon as the eligible! 
young men of the neighbourhood — though^ o^ 
course^ as every one hastened to affirm^ ''in quito 
different circles, you know.^' 

Mr. Doman was in his oflSce, his slippers were on,, 
and he had dined at five o'clock in the old-fashioned^ 
and substantial manner in which he chose to Uve.. 
His pipe was a-light, and he was engaged in looking, 
over his books when Mr. Bargebrick was announced. 

'' How d' you do, Bargebrick ?" said Mr. Doman, 
as he removed his spectacles, rang for wine for 
his visitor, and poked at the logs on the hearth 
with his foot. This latter was a custom of his, to 
the eradication of which Mrs. Doman had devoted 
(whenever she thought of it) a great portion of her 
married life, but without effect. The blaze danced 
round the room, quite eclipsing the dull lamp, 
lighting up the good-natured face of old Mr., 
Doman, and making the black eyes of Mr. Barge-^ 
brick to glitter and shine. 

'' Fm very glad you've come in to-night, Barge- 
brick. Mrs. Doman and Pattie have gone to 
the Vicarage to dine, and I'm left by myself. I 
couldn't go as I didn't feel well. I'm not so ovcr- 

D 
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fond of Mr. Pumfrey, and I don't think he cares 
about seeing me. He would like bo take me to task 
about going to hear old Rake preachy but I don't 
intend to give him that opportunity. If Mrs. 
Doman was down there with me she'd just put him 
up to it, and then there would be no chance for 
«ie. So as I am not well — and it's quite true I'm 
not well — I thought they should go alone and make 
excuses for me." 

'^ And I am very glad to find you alone^ Mr. 
Doman/' returned Mr. Bargebrick, *' for I have got 
a matter on my mind which I wish to mention to 
you. I've been thinking about it some time." 

Mr. Doman was amazed. Bargebrick come to 
ask his advice ! Well, well I 

''I should like to say what I have to say as 
quickly as possible, Mr. Doman ; I can't beat about 
the bush." 

'' I'll do anything I can for you, Bargebrick," 
comfortingly said Mr. Doman, as he wondered what 
subject it could possibly be upon which Mr. Barge- 
brick considered him such an authority that he 
should so anxiously have sought his sapient advice. 

" Well, Mr. Doman, I want to ask you this ques- 
tion : Will you give me your permission to ask Miss 
Mitten to be my wife ? I '' 

The sparks went flying up the chimney, the 
blazing logs hissed and crackled again j for Mr. 
Doman had sprung up, and, in a most reckless way, 
was using his slippered foot as a poker. 

What 1 What ! What ! Bargebrick, you marry 
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my niece f I hadn't ever thought of it in that 
light. Dear me I — dear me I My consent, did you 
say ?'' The excited old man put this in the form 
of a question so as to gain a little time to think 
a bit. 

" Yes, sir, I should like your consent first.'* 

" Well, Bargebrick, you know I have a great 
respect for you, and have had for some time. But — 
er — well, you know, supposing I did give my con- 
sent, where would you be then, Bargebrick, eh ? 
Why, you'd be no better oflF than you are now. 
Then there's Mrs. Doman, and my niece's father, 
and they must all have their say. Don't you see, 
Bargebrick, eh ? Do you know I think you'd 
better let it stand over for the present." 

" If it stands over for the present, Mr. Doman, 
I very much fear that it will stand over for a long 
time. Something makes me feel convinced of that ; 
and as for the consent of Miss Mitten's father, if I 
can get her and you to say ' yes,' I shall be content 
to do without it, for you, Mr. Doman, have adopted 
her, and she is like your own child. Mrs. Domao, 
too, will, I think, listen to what I have to say." 

Mr. Doman had been taken more by surprise 
than he ever remembered before. He seldom did 
or said anything, which did not relate to his busi- 
ness, without first consulting his wife, and here was 
Bargebrick as serious as he could be, intent upon 
having an answer from him. In his own mind 
Mr. Doman did not object to Bargebrick as a hus- 
band for his niece ; but then he remembered that 

d2 
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Bargebrick at present, whatever he might be in the 
futare^ occupied a somewhat donbtf al social posi- 
tion. It was true that Mr. Doman did not keep up 
his house or style of living in the way he might have 
done had he chosen. He had money, family, and 
land, but yet he liked to live the unostentatious life 
which he then led, and which his wife in time gone 
by would have altered, and which he hoped in his 
heart his niece Pattie, and her husband, whoever 
he might be, would alter in time to come. The old 
gentleman was puzzled, and would have given almost 
anything to have had Pattie there to speak for 
herself. As it was, he did not know what to say 
other than 

'^ I think you'd better wait a bit, Bargebrick, I 
do, indeed.^' 

Mr. Bargebrick said nothing, but got up from his 
chair, and in his turn began to stoke the fire, and 
as the sparks went brightly up the chimney they 
cast a light upon his face, which showed him to 
have made up his mind to the inevitable. Doubt- 
less, if he had thought of it, he would have said 
with Dr. Syntax, in his version of the Prophet 

Job : — 

'^ As sparks rise upward to the sky, 
So man is bom to misery.'' 

" I know and see your difficulty, Mr. Doman," 
said he, '' and thoroughly appreciate your kindness. 
Perhaps you may not have so much to do with the 
matter as I had thought. I think Pll go before 
Mrs. Doman and Miss Mitten return." 
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Good-niglit, Bargebrick, I hope everything will 
come all right in the end. The more I think of it 
the less I think I have to do with the matter at all. 
Good-night.'' 

And Mr. Bargebrick returned to his bachelor 
house^the one with the lime-trees in front — and 
sat and thought. 

" I think 1^11 buy that red-brick house next to 
Sir Thomas Barnacle's. If I don't want to live 
there myself when I'm married — ^if I am married — 
it will be a good investment. Well, I don't know 
what to do. I see old Doman's difficulty. I know 
I have not got any family to boast of ; but I swear 
I'm as good a match as young Tom Wittyman, and, 
what's more, I keep getting on, and he hasn't and 
doesn't." 

Mr. Bargebrick was, unfortunately, like most good 
business men ; he thought money was not only a 
panacea for all ills, but also an adequate return for 
every service, and even an assistance to true love. 
But our sympathies should be with poor Mr. Barge- 
brick, for his lot was just now a hard one. 

III. 

A dinner-party at the Vicarage was not a very 
uncommon event, for Mr. Pumfrey was an old 
bachelor of independent means, and his sister, also 
a lady of means, lived with him as his housekeeper 
and lay curate. His great delight was to be hos- 
pitable and to keep a good house. He liked the 
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good things of this earthy and reiterated^ with much 
more fervour than he ought, his desire to live well^ 
if even he did not live quite so long. 

In the Vicarage drawing-room were assembled 
Rear Admiral Sir Thomas and Lady Barnacle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Debitt, Mrs. Doman and Miss Mitten, 
Mr. Thomas Wittyman, Miss Kitty Highhead, 
Mr. and Mrs. Titup, Mr. Titup, junior, and Miss 
Capcase. 

The ladies had left the dining-room, and were 
engaging in their usual preliminary confidential 
chat, when the gentlemen came to assist them, 
which they did by standing all together on the 
hearth-rug. Sir Thomas had taken up his position 
with his back to the fire, fitting his shoulder-blades 
comfortably along the mantelpiece, and emphati- 
cally nodded his head as he addressed Mr. Pumf rey 
in such a way as to strike . terror into the soul of 
Miss Pumfrey. For a large clock, shielded by a 
still larger glass shade, was just in the rear of the 
nautical knight's head, and every nod placed it 
in imminent danger of being smashed. The only 
man who remained unnoticed by the hearth-rug 
coterie was Mr. Wittyman, who had sought out 
Miss Pattie in one of the deep window-seats, and 
there sat with her almost unobserved. 

The ladies were discussing Mrs. Goodyer's most 
recent parochial labour — ^namely, the introduction 
into the parish church of an evening service, illu- 
minated by Mr. Bargebrick's gas. 

'' I hear that Mr. Doman objects to the gas. 
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said Miss Highhead^ as she arranged the ends of 
her black silk mittens over the knuckles of h^r 
fingers. '^ I am surprised at that^ because he seems 
80 friendly with Mr. Bargebrick just now.^' 

*' Yes, my husband thinks very highly of young 
Bargebrick^ and so do I. But as you perhaps 
know^ he has got those absurd ideas of his about 
the gas from an old man^ a local preacher^ who 
preaches at Grinley Green. His name is Rake." 

'^Rake? Tou^re talking about my great rival, 
are you f " said the Vicar, who, having caught the 
name, thought it a good opportunity to quit the 
hearth-rug. ^^ What Vyq done to disgust your hus- 
band, Mrs. Doman, I can't imagine. I'm afraid he 
must blame Mrs. Goodyer for the evening service, 
if that's his grievance. But, you know, there is no 
occasion for him to come to church if he'd rather 
not." 

" Yes ; it is extremely annoying. But you know 
how odd he is on such subjects, Mr. Pumfrey. It 
is even bad enough to hear that Miss Highhead 
knows where he goes to on Sundays; I'd almost 
rather not speak of it. IVe spoken to him, but he 
takes no notice of me." 

^^ but he does, though," said Miss Pattie to 
Mr. WittynMin ; for she always heard everything 
when her old uncle was being run down. '^The 
dear old man always goes off in such a hurry on 
Sunday evenings, without his gloves or umbrella, 
because he's afraid to come into the hall, and goes 
out by the back door lest aunt should catch him^ 
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I don't think he'd do that if he took no notice of 
her/' 

" Yes ; but I really can't quite see why Pumfrey 
isn't good enough for him," returned Mr. Witty- 
man ; for though he liked old Doman, just now he 
desired to reduce himself to a fit frame of mind for 
asking Mrs. Doman a favour, and for enlisting the 
great power she wielded at Wamton Manor. 

Mr. Wittyman had at length determined to take 
the final steps for settling himself, and for this 
laudable purpose he was about to lay his land, for- 
tune, lazy habits, and handsome person at the feet 
of Miss Pattie Mitten. Sir Thomas was relating, 
in a loud tone and highly diverting manner, the 
latest piece of scandal which his fool had collected, 
and everybody was laughing and listening. In the 
general hubbub which thence ensued, Mr. Witty- 
man ventured to make his eloquent appeal. 

He began by that nervous opening of the mouth 
and softening of the eyes, the purport of which 
womankind, deeply read in the ways of amorous 
mankind, is said to comprehend at a glance. 

''Miss Mitten, Miss Pattie," and then letting 
himself down by degrees to familiarity, he mur- 
mured alluringly, '' Pattie, I have been wishing to 
ask you a little question for many a day. Do you 
think you could be my wife ?" 

" Mr. Wittyman, Tom, I think I could and will, 
if you'll have me." 

She said it without hesitation. It did seem 
rather done in a hurry, but she was not given to 
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saying what she did not mean^ nor to being senti- 
mental or mincing matters. She had always liked 
Tom Wittyman^ and had seen for a long time that 
he Hked her. Her only trouble had been lest her 
uncle should miss her. 

All this was so sudden that Mr. Wittyman was 
quite out of breath. He expected that he would 
have had to go through in detail his various qualifi- 
cations as a husband^ which had much puzzled him 
to formulate, not excluding a glowing description of 
his best corn-growiDg land, and a statement as to 
his banking account (for the truth of which he 
would have referred her to Mr. Debitt) . He could do 
nothing more but take Pattie's hand, and gently, as 
though it had been labelled '' glass, with care,'' lift 
it to his lips* When the hand had performed part of 
its ascent to his mouth pursed up ready for the 
kiss, he espied the glistening eyes of Miss Capcase 
fixed upon him with the joyous look of one who 
had made a discovery all to herself. Mr. Wittjnnan 
was about to drop the fair hand, but Miss Capcase 
a romantic old maid^ nodded so kindly and ap- 
provingly at him that he proceeded with the matter 
in hand, or rather the hand in hand. 

"When shall I ask your uncle and aunt?*' 
inquired Mr. Wittyman. Before Pattie had time 
to reply she was astonished to receive a kiss from 
somewhere behind her, and turning round saw 
the smiling face of Miss Capcase. 

" O, I've been watching you two young people, — 
it's all right, no one has seen but me." 
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'' Halloa I What are jon three doing up in that 
comer ?'' asked Mr. Pomfrej. ''Miss Capcase 
won't allow any flirting, Vm sure" 

" O dear^ no/' said Miss Capcase. 

'•I should think not,'' said Miss Highhead, who 
saw, from Miss Capcase's face, that her spinster 
friend was in possession of some information in 
which she would like to have been a partaker. 

" Well, I am delighted, indeed," whispered Miss 
Capcase; I never saw a proposal with my own 
eyes before — except, of course, my ovnif you 
know. But the young men always talked like 
poetry in those days, and made themselves very 
ridiculous." 

"Ours was a very short process," said Pattie 
laughingly. ''I hate a long rigmarole about any- 
thing;" and her black eyes shone, and her white 
teeth appeared as she smiled upon Mr. Wittyman, 
which made him feel delightedly satisfied with his 
laconic proposal. 

Mr. Debitt's and Mrs. Doman's carriages were 
soon announced, and Mr. Wittyman (as is usual) 
made himself uselessly useful in trying to envelope 
Miss Pattie in her cloak, and, being so blinded with 
the tender passion, he ushered both Mrs. Doman 
and his lady love into Mr. Debitt's carriage by 
mistake. Mr. Debitt having called attention to 
the error, and polite Mr. Pumfrey having apologised 
for the darkness of the night, to which he attributed 
the mistake, it was soon rectified, and Mr. Wittyman 
had once more the rapturous pleasure of assisting 
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Miss Pattie oat by the liand and leading her to her 
own carriage. 

As they drove along^ Pattie told her aunt what 
had happened. 

" 0, I saw you two up in the comer/' said shjB, 
'^ and Fve been expecting it for a long time. You 
must write to your father to-morrow. Don't you 
break it to your uncle ; I'll do that.'' 

'' 0, but I should so like to ask uncle myself if 
he objects." 

'' Object ! Of course he'll not object. Who ever 
heard of such a thing ?" This was to be a punish- 
ment to her husband for having so nearly got her 
into a difficulty with Mr. Pumfrey about old Bake. 

When they drew up at the Manor House old Mr. 
Doman came in to welcome them. 

'^ Say good night to your uncle, Pattie ; you'd 
better go to bed, you're tired." 

Pattie was not tired, as anybody might have 
seen, but she obeyed, and having said '^ good-night," 
went up stairs two steps at a time, which was a 
proof that she was neither tired nor in a good 
temper. 

Mrs. Doman followed her husband into the office, 
and said, as she stood in the glow of the chimney 



comer,- 
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Young Wittyman has proposed to Pattie to- 
night, and she has accepted him. Don^t do that, 
David, you'll burn your slippers." 

Mr. Doman was at it again. He could never 
leave blazing logs alone when he was excited. . 
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'^ This is odd — ^very odd,'' almost sadly said he. 

" There is nothing odd in it, I'm sure. What's 
odd ? I've expected it for a long time." 

" I haven't. WeU it is odd. I " 

'' Eeally, I don't understand what you can mean, 
David. You are odd, I think." 

'' I was just going to tell you, Elizabeth, when 
you interrupted me. Some one else has been here 
to ask my permission to propose to Pattie to-night." 

" Indeed ! " said Mrs. Doman, as though, after 
all, her husband had not been so much wrong when 
he had considered it odd. " Who was it ? " 

"Bargebrick!" 

'^ Bargebrick ! What impudence 1 Well, there 
is no fear of that happening now, and it never 
could have happened. Good-night, David. Don't 
be late." 

''Wittyman was only just in time after all," 
thought Mrs. Doman, '^ and yet I am sure Pattie 
would have said 'no.' However, I needn't fret 
about it now. Wittyman is a good match for the 
girl." 

The news was soon spread. And what did poor 
Mr. Bargebrick do ? Why, he bought the red-brick 
house and went to live in it ! 

IV. 

The great deep well at Warnton Manor is not 
allowed to be used, for, as the bucket goes jumping 
down full sixty feet into the icy-cold water, the cog* 
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wheels and handles go flying round with a whirring 
sonnd^ which might be heard a quarter of a mile off. 
The doors are all closed softly and gently. The 
cook, who was pounding up loaf sugar in a mortar 
in the kitchen, was instantly stopped by Miss 
Pattie^s ''hush, hush,^' as she stood holding up her 
finger in the door-way. The labourers have strict 
orders not to slam the farmyard gates. The guinea 
fowls, turkeys, and all the cackling poultry are sent 
far away under coops, down the long orchard. The 
sheep dogs are chained up at a distance. No 
sound is permitted to .re-echo around Wamton 
Manor, for its master, the last of the Domans, is 
tossing in his bed— dying. 

Three days ago he was brought home by Mr. 
Bargebrick and the doctor. He had fallen from his 
cob in a fit on to his head, and fever now having set 
in, he was raving — raving about old Bake, raving 
about the railroad, raving about the gas, and 
shouting '' Poor Bargebrick ! '' 

But the calm had come at last. He was quite 
sensible. He knew every one. 

''Lizzie,^' said he feebly to his wife, ''I must 
make my will. I feel I'm dying. Send for Good- 
yer ; he'll do it for me.'' 

Mr. Goodyer, ever ready to do a friend in trouble 
a service, came up though it was near midnight, 
and, meeting the doctor, inquired how the sick 
man was. 

" He's dying fast. If it is necessary to make a 
will, make it quickly." 
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Mr. Goodyer took a sheet of letter paper, and 
gently asked Mr. Doman what he wished. 

'^ All to my wife. Bargebrick executor.^' And 
then he whispered, ^'Lizzie — your hand." She 
laid hers upon his, and then he asked — 

" Where's Pattie ? " 

Pattie drew near. Then he murmured in his 
wife's ear, " I leave all to you, Lizzie. You know 
what I mean — Pattie. You'll do my wishes for 
her ? " 

Mrs. Doman pressed his hand. Pattie was in 
tears, and Mr. Q-oodyer came softly up with a pen 
and the will. They took the bed clothes away 
from his arms so that he might write more easily. 
He made a few marks and then fell back exhausted. 

The doctor whispered to Mr. Goodyer, as they 
signed their names, '^ This is no place for us now," 
and they left the room. 

In five short minutes the breathless body of the 
last of the Domans lay wheiie many a body of 
his ancestors had lain before. Generations of 
Domans had passed away in that very old chamber. 
Some had left behind them their helmets, now hung 
high in the Doman chapel of Highstilts' church. 
Some had left their names on tombs ; some on 
charity lists; some on slabs and brasses on the 
dusty aisles; some, the memory of great deeds; and 
some, nought but dread legends. But David Doman 
— ^the last — ^left the remembrance of a gentle heart, 
a good word for every one, and a simple kindly life 
well led, hurting no man, but wishing good to all. 
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Sir Thomas Barnacle's fool had had on two 
occasions reason for going to Highstilts' church 
daring the last three months. He was unseen on 
both. On one he was unobserved amongst a great 
crowd from all the neighbourhood rounds for when 
they buried Mr. Doman there was a very grand 
funeral. On the other occasion he was also unseen^ 
because if he had been^ ejection would have 
promptly followed, so he lay behind the ample 
folds of the organ gallery curtains. This was when 
Miss Mitten was married to Mr. Wittyman. It was a 
very quiet affair, — as it could only have been. No 
one was there except Mrs. Doman, Mr. Mitten, the 
bride and bridegroom, Mr. Pumfrey, and the clerk. 

Mrs. Doman soon shut up Warnton Manor and 
went to live among her own relations, and no longex 
having Pattie as a companion, she was breaking 
into her ways another niece, a cousin of Pattie's, but 
much older. For Mrs. Doman did not mean to be 
left in the lurch again by another marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wittyman went to live at Canter 
Court, and thither congregated all the society of 
Highstilts and the country round, except Mr. 
Bargebrick, who, every one said, intended to remain 
a bachelor, or, at least only wedded to his business. 
Sir Thomas Barnacle was also missed from the 
circle, for he had departed this life while laughing 
immoderately (after drinking immoderately), at his 
fool's glowing description of a pauper's burial. 

The blazing logs no longer throw their homely 
light among the beams and rafters of Warnton 
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Manor. Brown Holland covers all the furniture, 
and dingy shutters keep out the light from the 
windows. No smoke curls up from the chimneys. 
The farm bailifi and his wife live alone in the 
great kitchen. Mr. Bargebrick has the keys and 
carries on the farm for Mrs. Doman. He goes up 
and looks round the old house two or three times 
a week with old Mrs. Fowl, the bailifE^s wife. They 
sometimes open the shutters of the great parlour, 
and there linger gossiping for an hour. They talk 
of old Mr. Doman, and wonder why Mrs. Doman 
should have been so glad to leave the grand old 
house, and go to live among her poor relations. 
Mr. Bargebrick would sigh, and Mrs. Fowl would 
put her apron to her eyes. 

. '^ Is it true, sir,'* said she one day to Mr. Barge- 
brick, ^^that Mr. Titup wants to hire the house ?'' 

^^ Yes, it is. But he won't while I have anything 
to do with it,'' 

" the crittur," said Mrs. Fowl, as she dropped 
her apron, and held up her bare arm in imprecation, 
^^ I should like to see him." 

Mr. Bargebrick quite concurred in thinking it 
impudence on Mr. Titup's part; but the whole 
subject was far too sorrowful for him to specify his 
exact feelings in words. 

When the pears were ripe, Mr. Bargebrick sent a 
basket of Pattie's favourites to her, but did not appear 
himself, Mrs. Wittyman was delighted, and re- 
turned him the basket and her thanks in a neat little 
note, and requested the pleasure of his company at 
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dinner. Mr. Bargebrick could not do that. The 
bare thought quite unnerved the poor young man. 
He refused, and spent the evening on a settle in 
the kitchen chimney-corner of Wamton Manor, in 
the company of the bailiff and Mrs. Fowl. 

Mr. Wittyman was proud of his wife, and was 
ever desirous of being in her company. Mrs.. 
Wittyman doted on her husband, but did not like 
him to be so idle, so he once more took in hand 
some of his land. But where he would have been 
had he not had the assistance of his wife, even the 
omniscient Mr. Titup professed himself unable to 
divine. The truth was Mr. Wittyman had got no 
brains, and though people openly congratulated 
him on his choice of a wife, as though they meant 
she was merely kind, handsome, and good, in reality 
they meant quite as much that he was to be com- 
plimented on having married brains, even if he had 
not married money. 

Pattie had never breathed a word to her husband 
of what she knew were her uncle's wishes towards 
herself in reference to Wamton Manor. Nor had 
she ever mentioned to her aunt what she over- 
heard of her uncle's dying direction. This was a 
secret to be kept until she could take her husband 
by surprise, and induce him to take her back to the 
old house, which she loved so well for itself and its 
associations. 

As it was, she was happy enough. Almost daily 
—never mind what weather it was — her husband 
and she might be seen riding together over his 
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land. In harvest time she would be in the fields 
all day long. She would go and see the cattle fed. 
Walking (in what her few enemies considered a very 
improper manner) through the farm-yards, and into 
the fatting-sheds, where the bullocks were tied up, 
putting on fat and developing profit for the butcher 
iat Christmas. Mr. Wittyman had never been 
worked so hard in his life before. But his school- 
mistress was a charming and indulgent one, even 
if somewhat strict and energetic during business 
hours, and very positive in the matter of keeping 
accounts. 

V. 

Mrs. Doman had gone to live among her own 
people, and her own people had welcomed her. 
Her own people, or rather that small portion of her 
contemporary own people with whom she con- 
descended to consort, lived at Suttenton. This 
was a small fishing- village, about a mile and a half 
from the sea-coast, and the Mittens were the only 
people of any consequence in it, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, for miles round. They found it dull, but 
never thought of removing elsewhere, for they 
were a very dull family. The Suttenton branch of 
the Mittens consisted just now of the relict of Mrs. 
Mitten's eldest brother and her domestics. 

There was no scenery about Suttenton; all was 
flat and dreary. So flat was it, that when a north- 
east wind blew during the time of the spring tides, 
the sea rose high and crept up to the village, laying 
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the surrounding marshy land under deep brackish 
water for many a week. There were a few fisher- 
men's cottages and shops in the viUage, and an old 
church, in the graveyard of which the name of 
Mitten occurred more frequently than any other* 
The only thing of any interest in the village was at 
very old mulberry-tree, which stood in the garden 
of Suttenton House, where some of the Mitten 
family had lived for many generations. People saidi 
Queen Elizabeth had planted the tree, but theni 
people always say this when they are unable to 
account for the planting of trees, grammar-schools,, 
almshouses, or anything else. 

In a house in the village, which had formerly 
been the Vicarage, and which was next to Suttenton 
House, Mrs. Doman had now taken up her abode, 
and Miss Mary Ann Mitten, aged forty-seven, of a 
sallow complexion and sour, grasping disposition, 
lived with her as companion and housekeeper. She 
was a poor relation, and, being possessed of the 
characteristics above mentioned, Mrs. Doman con- 
cluded that she would at least have no fear of losing 
her in marriage after she had once been broken in. 

Miss Mary Ann was the terror of all children. 
Whenever Mrs. Doman invited any of her youthful 
nephews and nieces to stay with her at Suttenton, 
they never breathed freely, or played freely, or even 
ate freely, unless they were out of her way. While 
under the great mulberry-tree at their games they 
were natural and happy ; but immediately on the 
clock striking eleven in the morning. Miss Mary 

e2 
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Ann would descend upon them, and compel them 
to come and take some refreshment. She con- 
sidered that if young people would play about in 
the open air from half -past eight till dinner-time, 
they, of course, stood in need of sustenance, and 
insisted upon it accordingly. They were brought 
in-doors, and made to sit quite still upon the hard 
chairs in the hall, after having laboriously rubbed 
their shoes upon the mat, and had doled out to 
them slices of bread and jam, and half a tumbler of 
weak wine and water each. Most children would, 
doubtless, have been grateful for this attention, but 
Miss Mary Ann administered the wine and water in 
such a stem and unbending way that it seemed quite 
as nasty as Turkey rhubarb. Moreover, feeding 
was with her a business, and not to be approached 
frivolously. If any unfortunate nephew ventured to 
stay his hand in taking a bite at the bread and jam, 
to make a remark to a niece. Miss Mary Ann would 
immediately quell the conversation by saying, "Now, 
now, no talking ; make haste and eat it up — ^if you 
want it. If you don^t — leave it. Every time a 
sheep bleats he loses a bite.^' After the children 
had got rid of their bread and jam (for it was indeed 
a labour under Miss Mary Ann^s eyes) they were 
sent out again to play. But the jam made them 
bilious, or had some other mirth-detracting effect, 
and they could never play properly after this 
ordeal. 

Miss Mary Ann had begun very early to correct 
and admonish children. Her spiteful relatives, who 
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Iiave good memories^ tell a tale of how she nsed to 
spend her weekly allowance of twopence on a little 
girl^ a daughter of a fisherman of the village^ on 
condition that the child should appear ever Satur- 
day morning and allow Miss Mary Ann to give her 
a good whipping with a formidable stick which she 
had selected for the purpose. Judging from Miss 
Mary Ann^s character in after-life, there is little 
doubt but that the child got a good twopenny- 
worth for her twopence. 

Mrs. Doman made a great mistake in supposing 
that she could break Miss Mary Ann in. In the 
same surreptitious manner in which she had whipped 
the fisherman's daughter in the shrubbery for two- 
pence, she was now castigating Mrs. Doman in the 
old Vicarage at Suttenton in return for her services 
as housekeeper and companion. Her aunt never 
noticed it, and only thought that Mary Ann was of 
a very saving and careful turn of mind. Mrs* 
Doman had promised to remember her in her will 
in recognition of this devotion, — among other things 
promising her all her silver and plate. Fortified 
with this information, it was surprising how fre- 
quently Miss Mary Ann considered that certain 
articles of silver-ware required replenishing. But 
what she laid out at the silversmith's she saved at 
the butcher's and baker's. 

Nothing was right in Miss Mary Ann's mind 
with regard to the way in which Mr. Doman had 
conducted himself towards his wife. But what he 
could have done other than he did would be a 
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puzzle to most people. The thing of which she 
would most complain^ and even condole with her 
annt upon^ was her uncle's dying request to his 
wife that Warnton Manor should be left to her 
cousin Pattie. 

''The child is married, aunt," she would say, 
'' and married well, too. What can she want with 
the Manor ? That's just how it is, money always 
goes to money. And, besides, I consider it very 
unfair to tie up his wife's hands in that way. He 
couldn't take it with him, and he hadn't got any- 
body else to leave it to. Why didn't he leave it to 
you to do just as you like with it 7 But then it is 
just like all m^/t." 

''Tour uncle, you must remember, Mary Ann, 
was very fond of Pattie, and had always for a long 
time intended leaving it to her." 

" I don't see why he should have been more fond 
of Pattie than .... than ..... well, me, or 
anybody else." 

"O but Pattie kept house for us for a long 
time." 

"Well, and didn't I, too, when Pattie was a 
baby? And havn't three or more of us done the 
same?" 

"Well, perhaps it would have been more hus- 
bandlike and trustful not to have laid any promise 
upon me. But it can't be helped now. I have never 
yet made a will. I must do so, though." 

"Oh, there's no hurry, aunt. You're in very 
good health. And, besides, you ought to take 
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time to think. You've got other property besides 
Wamton to leave." 

And thus Mrs. Doman's mind was poisoned by a 
designing woman, and her wilUmaking was pat off, 
as Miss Mary Ann certainly intended it should be. 

It was now more than four years since Mr. 
Doman's death. Mrs. Doman, under the influence 
of Mary Ann, was growing peevish and capricious. 
The recollection of her husband was fading away 
from her mind, and the sacredness of her promise. 
Pattie, too, she seldom saw. Pattie had one son, 
and he and her husband, and her husband's family, 
in Mrs. Doman's eyes, seemed to absorb all her 
time. And besides, too, Pattie did not wish to 
figm-e as a fortune-hunter. Mrs. Doman's relatives, 
who were nearly all poor, were most attentive to 
her, and this caused her to forget Pattie as much 
as anything else. The secret of her husband's 
wishes was known only to herself, Pattie, and Mary 
Ann. It was not likely that these latter would 
ever mention it ; in fact, she was by no means 
sure in her own mind that Pattie — that Pattie 
even knew. Could she not, for the sake of 
peace and quiet, sell the old Manor House, and 
then she could leave money to Pattie and all 
her relatives ? Would it matter, as Mary Ann 
thought it would not, whether Pattie got the house 
and land, or whether she got some money ? Did 
not her husband mean that she was merely ^^to pro- 
vide " for Pattie ? and was it fair that Pattie, who 
had made such a good match, should have more 
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money still to the exclusion of her poorer relatives? 
Should she consult anybody? Would not Mr. 
Bargebrick be a good man to advise her? She 
would write and ask him down to Suttenton. If 
Mary Ann was angry she could not help it. She 
must ask some one. 

So Mr. Bargebrick was written to, and came. 
Miss Mary Ann received him with open hostility, 
and for a few days before he came Mrs. Doman cer- 
tainly wished she had not asked him, for Miss 
Mary Ann, as she expressed it, ^' felt mad at her 
aunt^s hesitating about the matter at all. It was 
quite plain to her that uncle's wishes were all 
rubbish. He had left everything to his wife, and 
of course he meant that she could leave it to Pattie 
if she liked, but that was only if she did like.'* 

Mr. Bargebrick was a man of business and wasted 
no more time than he could help. He had ridden 
over from Highstilts, before breakfast, a distance 
of fifteen miles. He naturally was ready for his 
breakfast, and having once begun it, he paid very 
little attention to anybody or anything. Had he 
not been so absorbed in absorbing, however, he 
might have noticed that Miss Mary Ann looked 
sourer than ever, and sternly curtailed the nephews' 
and nieces' usual supply of bread-and-butter, and 
altogether interdicted bacon as being bad for children 
of a bilious tendency, for it was a peculiarity of 
Miss Mary Ann, when she was under the influence 
of this querulous complaint, that it was not she 
that was sufiering, but her friends. Scarcely a word 
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was spoken^ except a pleasantry now and then 
jerked out by Mr. Bargebrick to the children, 
who would, under other circumstances, have been 
delighted at the attention. But Miss Mary Ann 
was so grim and so constant in her mandates to 
clear up plates, and in making remarks on the 
danger of '' messing" with the spoons, that all 
their attention was required to keep them from 
falUng into misdemeanour, and from shortened 
hours of play under the mulberry-tree. 

Miss Mary Ann was plainly impressed with the 
notion that Mr. Bargebrick would by no means 
advise the sale of Warnton Manor, and she con- 
sidered that her aunt would very probably be talked 
over to this way of thinking, so she determined to 
be present when Mrs. Doman broached the subject, 
and so keep her in that frame of mind to which she 
had been reduced through the guidance of her niece. 

The children were sent oflF to play in the garden, 
but Miss Mary Ann remained. The conversation 
continued general, and consequently had no interest 
for her, but yet she stayed. Mr. Bargebrick 
wanted to be off again as soon as he decently 
could, so he suggested a walk in the gardens. 
Mrs. Doman leaned on his arm as they walked 
for some time round the lawn and through into 
the garden of Suttenton House, which adjoined. 
Miss Mary Ann followed them, and engaged her- 
self in horticultural pursuits, savagely nipping off 
the dead roses, rooting up mignonette, in mistake 
for weeds (gardening not being a customary avoca- 
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tion with her), and congenially pouring cold water 
upon the blazing scarlet geraniams which did not 
want it. 

Miss Mary Ann heard a scream— a nephew had 
fallen out of the mulberry-tree. On ordinary 
occasions that child would have been instantly 
attended to and setit to bed^ not as an invalid but 
as a culprit. But she heeded him not now. 

'^ Mary Ann, don't you hear the children crying? 
Just see what is/* said Mrs. Doman. 

" 0, bother the children/* said Mary Ann ; but 
she went off to see what ailed the child, and finding 
that the application of brown paper and vinegar 
wa* necessary, she was compelled to relinqaish her 
watch, and be absent for a full quarter of an hour. 
Now, Mr. Bargebrick," began Mrs. Doman^ 

I am very much obliged to ^ou for having come 
all this way to see me. I want your advice very 
badly.** 

'' I will advise you as well as I can, Mrs. Doman, 
and am glad that you sent for me.** 

*' Well, my difficulty is to know what to do with 
Warnton Manor.** 

" You are not going to let it to Titup, are you, 
Mrs. Doman?** 

" Oh dear no ; I think of selling it.** 

" Selling the old place, Mrs. Doman ! I shouldn*t 
do that.** 

''But you see, Mr. Bargebrick, I don*t know 
what to do with it wheii I die. If I sell it, I can 
leave the money as I like to my relations, and this. 
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I tliink, will be fairer than to leave Wamton Manor 
to anybody in particular/' 

*' You surprise me, Mrs. Doman. But could you 
not put oflf selling it till after your death?'' 

" If I sell it at all, Pd rather sell it now." 

Mrs. Doman had created a fiction in her own 
mind which seemed to afford her great comfort. 
She thought if she could sell the Manor House 
now, she could provide for Pattie in money, which, 
according to the sophistic reasoning of Mary Ann, 
amounted to fulfilling her husband's wishes. Then 
she thought she would sound Mr. Bargebrick as to 
what he knew on the subject. 

"You as my husband's executor, Mr. Barge- 
brick, are not aware of any reason why I should 
not sell, are you ? " 

"I am not aware of any legal reason, Mrs. 
Doman, but ^" 

Mrs. Doman hastily took her arm from his, and 
started, as she screwed up her old eyes in the sun- 
light to look at him. 

" But," continued Mr. Bargebrick, '^I do not con- 
sider it at all necessary." 

"She's been got hold of by that she-dragon," 
thought Mr. Bargebrick, "and the old lady is 
down here under the sole influence of that mean 
and sour-tempered woman. She ought to come 
up and see Mrs. Wittyman; that would do her 
good." 

" Why don't you come up to Warnton and have 
a look at the old place, Mrs. Doman, just to see 
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it again ? Mrs. Wittyman would be delighted to 
see you, and so sorry to hear of your wish to sell it. 
I am sure you would listen to her advice.*' 

" I don't want to see Mrs. Wittyman ; she has 
behaved very badly to me.'' 

This was also Miss Mary Ann's theory. She was 
responsible for a great deal more that was unlovely, 
besides her own sour appearance. 

'^ Well, Mrs. Doman, think of ifc. If, however, 
you do intend to sell, perhaps you will give me the 
first offer." 

^' Could you — would you buy it, Mr. Bargebrick? 
I must sell, I can't help myself." 

'^Well, I can and will, if you mean to sell. 
There is no place I'd rather lay out my money 
upon. If I have to borrow all the money to buy 
it with, I will do so." 

The business man had overcome the sentimental 
man now. He still thought it a pity to sell the old 
house, but, if it was to be sold, why should not he 
buy it as well as anybody else ? 

Miss Mary Ann had returned in time to hear all 
the last part of this talk, and being so enraptured 
at the thought of Mr. Bargebrick's views being now 
in accordance with her own, she began to make 
amends by pressing the most delicate refreshments 
upon him, and even so far unbended as to go in 
person to the stable-yard and order his horse. 

Mr. Bargebrick rode home in a state of wonderful 
excitement for him. He still thought it a pity to 
sell Warnton Manor, and was doubtful whether he 
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had done right in not having more strongly dis- 
suaded Mrs. Doman from selling. But, after all, 
why shouldn't she? It was her own, absolutely. 
She had no children, but lots of poor relations; and 
it was a splendid chance for him. And wouldn't 
it astonish the Debitts and Titups ! 

No time was lost. Warnton Manor was soon 
conveyed to Mr. Bargebrick. He was now lord of 
the Manor of Wamton, and (though profoundly 
ignorant of it) his was the right to all heriots, 
housebotes, hedgebotes, and ploughbotes; his, to 
admit tenants by the rod; his, to receive their fealty 
and suit of court ; his, to accept surrenders ; and, 
in fact, his were all the rights of lordship appur- 
tenant and appendant to the Manor of Warnton. 
But Mr. Bargebrick was not of a mediaeval turn of 
mind, or doubtless he would have known all this ; 
and, moreover, would have held the Court Baron, 
and extracted fines and quit rents ; but he knew 
of none of these things and cared for none. 

The public now left off making unpleasant specu- 
lations as to Mr. Bargebrick's future. Instead of 
their oft-repeated cries of ^^ he'll break," there was 
now nothing but a gladsome (if somewhat envious) 
chorus of " Bargebrick is a wonder. His head is 
screwed on in the right place. We always knew 
he would succeed. We saw it when he was a boy." 

Mr. Bargebrick grew richer and richer. The 
railway was opened, and he went up to London 
almost every day. He satisfied almost everybody, 
except the ladies. Why didn't he get married? 
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" Oh/' said the philosophic Mr. Bargebrick^ '* the 
girl I would have had when I wanted her wanted 
somebody else. I would have married then, but I 
find I don't want to, now. I'm all right." None 
knew who this mysterious and improvident girl 
was ; but all the young ladies of Highstilts were 
exceeding wrath with her, whoever she was, for 
having failed to see what a wealthy young man 
Mr. Bargebrick was destined to become. 

The selling of Wamton Manor was a terrible 
blow to Pattie, not because of its value, but be- 
cause of her love for it and for her dead uncle. But 
she breathed not a word of reproach to her aunt^ 
or of disappointment to her husband. She knew 
that it must have been owing to Mary Ann's in- 
fluence ; and she never allowed her son Tom to go 
down under her dubious care, though often invited. 
For the sake of the good name of her uncle, she 
would not defame that of his widow, and so she 
bore it all silently and told no one, except her boy 
when he was a baby. To him, in fact, she poured 
forth everything, all her love for her husband, and 
many other such secrets, which women never talk 
about but always publish much more distinctly in 
their actions. Of course, baby Tom looked wise, 
and had settled in his own mind which room at 
Wamton Manor he would have for his play-room. 
But, fortunately, he had never been reminded since 
he could speak, and he remembered the secret 
no more than did the pink curtains around his cot 
where he had lain as his mother nightly told him. 
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Miss Mary Ann prided herself on her great power 
of management. She had overcome her annt's 
scruples^ and being assisted^ contrary to her ex- 
pectations^ by Mr. Bargebrick^ she had, as she 
considered, remedied and obviated the hardship 
under which Mr. Doman had placed his wife in 
reference to Wamton Manor, and had thereby 
benefited herself. The next thing to be done was 
to get Mrs. Doman to make her will. No longer 
did she think this duty ought to be put off. So 
Mrs. Doman made her will, and left Pattie a good 
round sum, and Miss Mary Ann a still rounder 
sum, in addition to all her plate and jewellery. 
This great end was accomplished soon after Mr. 
Bargebrick had bought Wamton Manor, and people 
observed (especially the new relay of nephews and 
nieces) that some sweetening influence had entered 
into Miss Mary Ann's heart, and was gradually 
difiusing itself into her actions, and even over her 
sour countenance. 

While under this joyous influence she had re- 
laxed her system of discipline with reference to the 
nephew? and nieces, who were now even allowed 
to openly say that they preferred playing in the 
garden, rather than going for the usual constitu- 
tional walk of about four miles out, and home again. 
Not a mile less than this distance at one time did 
they have to undergo. Miss Mary Ann found her 
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own company so very pleasant, and liked so much 
to hng herself in quiet upon her success as a 
schemer, that she had actually taken to walking 
alone. • 

She started out one afternoon, set her face in 
the direction of the light-house, and laid out for 
herself a walk of five miles round by the sea walls, 
and home across the marshes. She strode along 
in a way that would have made the children con- 
gratulate themselves that they were not her breath- 
less companions. She was building castles in the 
air. When Aunt Doman died, she would still 
live at the old Vicarage, and people should know 
who she was then. She, who had always been 
looked upon by the villagers as merely a sort of 
upper servant to Mrs. Doman (because they knew 
full well that she was very poor) then should 
become aware that she was no longer an underling. 
And, hating all her relatives, she determined to 
surround herself with poor strangers, who would 
cringe to her as she had had to do in years gone 
by. That forward, fast girl, Pattie Witty man, who 
had ousted her from old Mr. Doman's good books, 
and upset her schemes years ago, should have a 
bit of her mind as soon as she was mistress at the 
Vicarage. Now that all seemed so smooth for her 
in the future, she began to be fearful in her own 
mind lest her own theory as to the long and healthy 
life of her aunt should really be true. But, of 
course, the old lady could not live long, and she 
herself was now only between forty and fifty. 
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Really she had a long life before her — ^a life which 
she seemed to think must be devoted to revenge 
for all the ills she had encoantered and endured at 
the hands of others. 

She hurried along, and so wrapped up in her 
thoughts was she that she did not notice that the 
shepherds had driven all the sheep out of the 
marshes, nor the blustering north-east wind, nor 
the roar of the sea as it rose higher and higher. 
That sound she and all the Suttenton people knew 
too well to heed. They woke and heard it, and 
they heard it when going to bed. The waves now 
rattled on the shingle, and as they receded took 
back the pebbles with a crackling, hissing^ seething 
sound. The white seagulls flew inland, and stood 
out brightly against the darkening sky. But she 
seemed to notice nothing, and had walked nearly 
five miles round, and was nearing the crumbling 
sea-wall. She climbed up it, and as she stood on 
its top the rising waves began to pour over her 
feet. There she stood ankle deep in the foam. In 
a moment she knew what she had done. A high 
tide was expected, the people had told her so. It 
would soon come rushing over the walls, which 
the farmers had long given up all hope of making 
high or strong enough to resist the furious floods. 
She looked across the dreary marsh; higher up 
the sea had already overflowed the walls, and the 
dykes were filling fast. There was not a house or 
a human being nearer to her for help than Sutten- 
ton. She scrambled down the steep side of the 
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wail, and desperately began to trudge along through 
the soft mud and long wet grass^ bearing straight 
for Suttenton. The distance was not more than 
a mile and a half as the crow flies. She would 
make for the church tower, which stood up against 
the clouds, as her beacon. The roar of the sea was 
behind her, and the gulls flitted about her and 
seemed to scream in pity. She came to ^ broad, 
deep dyke, which she could neither wade nor cross.. 
She must pass along beside it and look for a 
shallow place. As she walked along it she looked 
behind her for the first time. The sea was now 
pouring over the walls in a torrent. On it came. 
It followed her up closely. There was still the 
dyke : she could not get over it. Oh, how long it 
seemed ! What could she do ? The water was 
about her knees, and she was drenched with the 
spray. She must be drowned — she who had only 
half an hour ago been planning for her future, and 
had reckoned on the death of her old aunt now in 
safety at home. 

There was no knowing what was the position of 
the dyke, she might be struggling in its putrid 
waters at any step. If she went back, she would 
only have to face the rising sea, and if forward 
would be smothered in the long deep dyke. Despair 
was on her face ; her hat was gone ; her hair blew 
out long and miserable in the wind; her hands, clad 
in black clammy gloves, were clenched together, 
and her eyes were blinded with the spray. She 
could stand up no longer. Her feet were swept 
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away from under her, and, helplessly floating upon 
the still rising waters, driven along by the wind, 
she floated buoyantly over the dyke that she could 
not pass, and was borne onward and onward towards 
Suttenton Church, the direction she had chosen for 
herself. If the waves were relentless in taking 
away a worthless life, they seemed to have stayed 
their fury when they had done their work, for the 
now lifeless corpse of Miss Mary Ann was found 
borne on the flood, as, with a gentle soughing, it 
washed the graves of many a dead Mitten of 
Suttenton. 



Mrs. Doman was sitting by herself alond in the 
old vicarage-house. Her work had fallen from her 
hands; the ball of cotton was lying at her feet, 
and her needle beside it. Her foot was entangled 
in the netting, for she had suddenly started up and 
fallen back again to her chair. A letter was clutched 
in one hand, and the other was helplessly hanging 
by her side. The letter was from Mr. Goodyer, 
and ran thus :-— 

" HiGHSTiLTS, Wednesday: 
" Deab Mbs. Doman, — 

" I can hardly bring myself to do my duty. I 
have just come from Mrs. Wittyman's, and from 
the deathbed of her poor husband. He was well 
and hearty this morning, and was chatting with 
Mr. Titup in the bank, when suddenly he fell 
forward 6ver the counter. Mr. Titup hurried to 
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• 

help him, the doctor was sent for, and he was 
carried home, but died just after I had made his 
will. It is doubly painful to me to have to write 
this, for I am reminded of the same sad office I 
rendered to your late husband. Mrs. Wittyman 
desired me^to write this at once. — I am yours, 
very sincerely, John Goodtee.^' 

The now decrepit old lady was too overcome to 
cry out or ring for her maid. When she had 
recovered from the first shock she found herself 
scarcely able to move. She seemed to have lost 
all power. She wanted Mary Ann. Where was 
Mary Ann ? Would she never come ? Poor, poor 
Pattie ! What a flood of conscience-stricken recol- 
lections ! Her body was powerless, but her mind 
seemed doubly strong at recalling the past. She 
had not opened the letter ten minutes, but years 
had passed by in her mind. 

There is a bustling and hurrying to and fro in 
the hall below. GrufiE men's voices are heard as 
they stand in the porch. Her maid with a white 
and terror-stricken face, throws open the door and 
sees her mistress, staring almost insanely straight 
before her. The maid thinks she knows it all. 

^^ Oh, ma'am — ^they've brought her home." 

Mrs. Doman seemed unmoved, but closed her 
eyes. 

'^ They've found her drowned in the churchyard, 
ma'am. Oh, speak, Mrs. Doman, speak ! What's 
happened to us, I can't tell ! 



}} 
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Mrs. Doman was still rigid j slie heard nothing, 
and seemed nearly dead. 

The maid chafed her hands, brought salts, and 
roused the whole house. 

Mrs. Doman opened her eyes, and murmured : 
'^Take me to bed. I shall die. Whereas Miss 
Mitten ? I want Mary Ann.^^ 

They saw she did not understand, and laid her 
on her bed. 

There she lay for days unconscious, and, when 
told of her niece^s death, she swooned again, and all 
hopes were given up. But yet she revived once more, 
and, as she lay there upon the bed, she could hear 
the bell tolling for her niece^s funeral. The sound 
brought back thoughts of the far past, and of the 
recent deaths of her niece and of Pattie^s husband. 
There was another bell tolling for him at Highstilts, 
and that same bell had tolled for her husband — her 
husband, whose hand she had taken in death, 
solemnly making a promise which should have been 
more sacredly kept than the stated provisions of 
any mere will. Pattie, without her husband, and 
without the fulfilment of her uncle's wish — the 
thought was more than she could bear. She had 
wronged her dead husband, and wronged grievously 
her mourning niece. She realised it all now. It was 
out of her power to undo what had been so shamefully 
done. Her age, her weakness, and now this over- 
bearing trouble of mind were a combined force 
which her nature could no longer resist, and she 
swooned away, never to wake again. 
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Once more the Doman vault was opened. They 

buried Mrs. Doman beside her husband. The vault 

is closed never more to be opened, for the Domans 

and all connected with them have become extinct 

and gone. 

* * * * 

Pattie Wittyman^s own great trouble weighed 
with a deadening weight npon her. She roamed 
about the house, alternately caressing her boy 
and shedding tears. The news of her aunt's 
dangerous iUness and burial and of Mary Ann's 
dreadful death seemed not to affect her. All 
was so dark and dreary, and her present burden 
shut out all thoughts of the future, save of her 
son. 

But, always active-minded and apt to be up and 
doing, after the first grief was over she bestirred 
herself, and with greater zeal than ever pushed on 
with the farming. She forgot her trouble in doing 
what she would have done had her husband been 
left to her. The boy must be worked for, and she 
would save up for him when he came of age, and 
could take his father's place. 

Mr. Bargebrick was never tired of advising and 
helping her. He worked for her almost to the 
neglect of his own business. Of course, people 
were again disgusted at what they called Mrs. 
Wittyman's unladylike (and they seemed also to 
consider it unfeeling) conduct, in devoting so much 
of her time to the farms. But they and her boy 
were her only solace, and she cared not for the 
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opinions publicly expressed, and sneers at home, of 
the Debitts and Titups of society. 

She seldom saw Mr. Bargebrick except in the 
farms, Wamton Manor was still shut up ; its owner 
only used the land, and the bailiff and his wife still 
lived in the great kitchen. 

VII. 

Three years after her husband^s death, when her 
boy was about eight years old, Mrs. Wittyman 
thought it her bounden duty to teach him to ride. 
For this purpose they would go out into the country, 
down on to the marshy grass land near the ferry. 
The boy was as bold as his mother, and a ready 
learner. 

One day, when the riding lesson was over, they 
rode home round by Wamton Manor. Mrs. Witty- 
man had never been into the orchard since her 
nucleus death, and something bade her to-day take 
the boy into it. They — she leading his shaggy 
pony — rode up under the old bergamot pear-tree. 
The fruit-pickers were singing up in the trees, 
and the autumn frait was ripening, making the 
gnarled trees groan under its weight. Mr. Barge- 
brick, of all people in the world, was on a ladder 
up in the tree, and was just coming down with a 
basketful of the finest pears. ''Tie a label on 
this basket, and take it to Mrs. Wittyman, with 
my compliments.^' She heard him give this order 
to his man, but he did not hear or see them. How 
could he, among the clacking tongues of the old 
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women as they clamoured for the men to come and 
move their ladders, and among the rattling of the 
clappers with which the whistling boys scared away 
the birds, and all among the load of fruit and thick 
leaves of the spreading pear-tree? But he soon 
came down^ and, with a flush of pleasure upon his 
sunburnt face, chatted for a few minutes, and open- 
ing the gates for them, stood watching the stately 
figure sitting in such a businesslike way in the 
saddle, as it went down the road, leaning over to 
listen to the boy^s chatter. The boy was evidently 
saying something of more interest than usual, for 
she drew the leading rein tighter, and brought his 
pony up close to her horse. 

'^Did'nt you live here once, mother?'' asked 
young Tom. 

'^ Yes, dear boy, when I was a girl." 
'^ I do wish you lived there now, mother.'' 
But she was deep in thought of the past, and 
did not answer him. 

They finished their ride, and got home to find the 

pears had arrived before them. 

* * * * 

It was observed one day that old Mr. Mitten^ 
Mrs. Wittyman's father, came up to Highstilts and 
took young Tom home with him. The next day, it 
was observed that Mrs. Wittyman went up to Lon- 
don by an evening train, taking with her a large 
quantity of luggage as for a long stay. It was still 
further observed that for the last three weeks Mr.. 
Bargebrick had always gone up to London and 
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stayed there all night. It was again observed that 
on the day that Mrs. Wittyman went up to London 
Mr. Bargebrick drove off, also with luggage, to the 
next station beyond Highstilts. And there he looked 
all along the train, and semed in nowise surprised to 
see Mrs. Wittyman. He got in with her, and when 
they got to town Mr. Mitten was there to meet 
them, and they all drove off to an hotel near 
Charing Cross. Mr. Bargebrick went off at bed- 
time to some lodgings in the parish of Bloomsbury, 
and, before retiring, paid his bill ^^ to apartments 
for three weeks.'' Imperative orders were given to 
the chambermaid by Mr. Mitten to call the lady and 
him at seven o'clock, which she did. These two, 
father and daughter, had a matter-of-fact breakfast, 
ordered a hansom, and seemed as if they were 
going off for a long day's shopping. The waiter 
would have been astonished if he could have seen 
them drive up to the parish church of St. Dragon's, 
Bloomsbury. There, in the doorway, stood smiling 
Mr. Bargebrick, and the clerk, who took no account 
of the proceedings, being used to them, and looking 
upon his fees as safe as the Bank of England. 
The clerk went into the vestry, and the parson soon 
came out. Although he had his surplice on, he shook 
hands with Mrs. Wittyman. Why, it was old Mr. 
Pumfrey ! And who was that nodding her head, 
and, as Mr. Bargebrick afterwards impolitely said, 
" grinning like the head of a harmonious old fiddle ? " 
Why, if it wasn't old Miss Capcase ! 

In half an hour they all drove back again to the 
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hotel, and had another matter-of-fact meal, when 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bargebrick went off to 

well, never mind, and Mr. Mitten and Mr. Pumfrey 
and Miss Capcase returned to Highstilts, with strict 
injunctions to get ^^ things'' ready at Wamton 
Manor, and with unlimited permission to spread the 
news as much as they L'ked. 

So once more Pattie is mistress of Wamton 
Manor, and, as years went on, she had three 
daughters, but no other son. People say that young 
Tom Wittyman, who is now at college, will soon 
return home, and, at a great gathering of friends, 
be acknowledged as the future heir to Wamton 
Manor, for, as Mrs. Bargebrick brought all the 
property of the late Mr, Wittyman to her new hus- 
band, Mr. Bargebrick is of the opinion that ex- 
change is no robbery. It is also rumoured that, 
with the great influence of George Bargebrick, 
Esquire, J. P., and first Mayor of Highstilts, at his 
back, Mr. Thomas Wittyman will represent the 
newly incorporated borough in the Liberal interest, 
for, notwithstanding all his other virtues, Mr. Barge- 
brick is a — Liberal, though, as he takes great pains 
to explain, no Leveller. 



Mr. Goody ers Title-Deeds ; 

Or, how he refused to he a Pan'son and became PaHsh 

Clerk. 

MR. GOOD YER was brought up for the Church, 
and this in no uncertain manner. Mr. 
Goodyer's father and mother had both made up 
their minds that their son John should go to col- 
lege and be a clergyman. 

Prom the time that Mr. Goodyer could speak he 
was jocularly spoken of as the Archbishop, and 
was sent to Mr. Pumfrey, then the curate, who 
taught him his Latin grammar and catechism — a 
very proper training for an embryo clergyman. 

To Master Goodyer this very early training for 
the Church was not at all desirable, notwithstanding 
all the prestige he thereby acquired from the sup- 
position that he might some day be a Father of the 
Church. For his frolicsome youth was suppressed 
and his exuberant spirits kept under, because a 
more dignified and decorous demeanour was ex- 
pected of him than in the case of other children. 
But in the face of his father's fixed purpose, his 
mother's great desire, and the approval of the plan 
by the old ladies of Highstilts, who constantly incul- 
cated clerical notions and deportment into him, it 
was difficult for Master Goodyer to do otherwise than 
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To make any allusion to Mrs. Goodyer, and to 
omit aU reference to parish affairs, would be as 
absurd as a text without a sermon, or medicine 
and attendance and no doctor^s bill to follow. By 
these similes the notion is intended to be con- 
veyed that Mrs. Goodyer interested herself as well 
for the moral as for the material welfare of the 
parishioners. For, in addition to getting people 
to come to church, Sunday-school teaching, and 
district visiting, she was a sad rival to the doctors. 
At her door, on one condition only, which was that 
they should present themselves furnished with their 
own bottles, all comers, of whatsoever degree, might 
be suppHed with lotions and cordials. 

Mrs. Goodyer, moreover, relieved the vicar of 
his duties as an instructor of youth for confirmation, 
her husband having pronounced against Mr. Pnm- 
frey's system. Mrs. Goodyer^s horror of Mr. 
Pumfre/s system is said to have arisen from per- 
sonal experience. " In those days we just learned 
the catechism,'' Mrs. Gx>odyer would say, " but we 
knew nothing of what it meant. I remember, Mr. 
Pumfrey, who had then just been appointed, saying 
one day to me, ' Well, Miss Susie, and what were 
you when you were bom?' Of course, I know I 
should have said that I was a child of sin, but I 
said ^ a baby, sir,' and, instead of correcting me, 
he laughed and sent ns out to play. Now, wasn't 
that really a loose state of things ?" 

In addition to all this, Mrs. Goodyer had allied 
herself with staunch Protestantism and anti-Popery. 
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Of this no one would have any doubt if lie could 
only have seen her close her hymn-boojk at the 
first word of the last line of the hymn^ and then 
stand gazing with a resolute look up at the choir 
in the organ gallery, until they formed their mouths 
ready for the final ^' Amen,^' when down she would 
sit with a defiant thud, and commence her devotions 
about a minute in advance of the rest of the con- 
gregation. This singing of ^'Amen'^ after the 
hymns was, in heropinion, indeed a Popish custom, 
and Mr. Lappy, organist and parish clerk, the 
renegade introducer o£ this same heresy, was in 
consequence her pet aversion. 

But now that Mr. and Mrs. John Goodyer were 
growing old together, being well liked by all for their 
kindness and liberality, and Mr. Goodyer having 
partially redeemed his early character by actually 
having a son in holy orders, and having shown 
that malting and hop-growing had not transformed 
him into a publican or a sinner, as some seemed to 
think it naturally would have done, it was plain 
that people had forgiven him for his change of 
profession. 

As we have seen before, Mr. Goodyer was one of 
the three recognised great men of Highstilts. 
Though his father had been content with a nice 
enough house, but of comparatively small dimen- 
sions, adjoining his malt-houses, the Mr. Goodyer 
of the present day, with such a fine, business and 
such an income, was, if not by force of circum- 
stances, at any rate by force of public opinion. 
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driven to live in the High Street. Thus, on the 
death of Sir Thomas Barnacle, he removed into 
the latter^s house, and there enjoyed what fame 
there is to be got from living in a house once 
occupied by a knight and rear-admiral. 

Mr. G-oodyer's malt-houses stood in the lane 
leading from the town to Warnton Manor, and very 
imposing did they look. There was a long row of 
malt-kilns and hop-oasts, surmounted with white 
cowls of various shapes, ages, and sizes. These 
cowls, when there was no wind, would sometimes 
stand still, as though looking in opposite directions 
foJT the first breeze to spring up, and, when it came, 
each seemed anxious to be the first to catch it, and 
swing round with the news to the rest. 

The tiles on the roofs were dark red, dotted over 
with green house-leek, and the walls were also red, 
relieved by the pear and apple-trees trained care- 
fully over them. 

In the yard of his business premises, Mr. Grood- 
yer had his counting-house, and in it he spent a 
great portion of his day. He also had a garden 
here, in which he budded and grew roses, which 
were the envy of all Highstilts. These buildings, 
and some hop-gardens close by, and other land in 
the parish, had remained in Mr. Goodyer's family 
for four generations, and he was as proud of these 
belongings as he was that the deeds had never 
gone out of his hands nor of his ancestors'. This 
land had never been mortgaged, but rather, as Mr. 
Goodyer delightedly expressed it, " The sheepskins 
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had always been kept at home/^ This fact was 
well known to all the neighbourhood, and was con- 
sidered to give a more than respectable — ^a really 
opulent air to the town. 

In the intervals of inspecting his malt and 
writing in his counting-house^ Mr. Goodyer was 
accustomed to do a little gardening. The monotony 
of this occupation was very frequently relieved by 
unsought conversations with Mr. William Lappy, 
the organist and parish clerk, whose " little bit,^' 
as he fondly called his garden, was separated from 
Mr. Goodyer^s by a high wall. Whenever Mr. 
Lappy heard his neighbour's horticultural imple- 
ments working over the wall, or the rattling of 
his watering-pots, or the merry whistling of the 
maltster as he worked, Mr. Lappy would imme- 
diately discover that some attention must be paid 
to his wall-trees; and, of course, when upon his 
ladder, he was conveniently situated for surveying 
Mr. Goodyer and his garden. Mr. Lappy would 
sometimes commence the conversation with a gra- 
tuitous but interesting communication as to the 
poor condition of his own domain in comparison 
with Mr. Goodyer^s. 

'^ Good morning, sir,'^ said Mr. Lappy on one 
of these occasions, as he leaned over the wall in 
just the same way as he did over the organ-gallery 
in church during those intervals when he gave his 
services as clerk, and not as organist. 

Good morning, Lappy,'' replied Mr. Goodyer. 

How excellently your crops aro developing 
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vigour in this genial weather, sir,'' said Mr. Lappy, 
who cultivated a grandiloquent style of diction, 
and was, people admitted, '^a clever fellow, but 
good-for-nothing/' '^ My poor attempts," con- 
tinned Mr. Lappy, when he found that Mr. Goodyer 
was not pleased to see him, ^' are attended with but 
inconsiderable success. My lettuces, for instance, 
will not thrive. Dear me ! what a fine and luxu- 
rious growth of that herb I see in your garden, sir I 
If you should find, sir, that you have more than 
you require, I may say — I should rather say — ^will 
you — or, again, rather — ^permit me to suggest to 
you where they would be most acceptable ?" Then 
Mr. Lappy instantly bobbed down behind the wall, 
just as he did in church, and Mr. Goody er seemed 
either to be expecting to hear the pealing organ, or 
to be thinking of something of importance — most 
probably of a dignified retort to such unbridled 
insolence. 

Mr. Lappy was a kind of licensed bufibon, and 
anything he said was ^^ taken from whence it came," 
as people remarked apologetically one to another 
for enduring his impudence. His position, as he 
thought, as parish clerk was a secure one. To eject 
a tenacious man from his freehold would be attended 
with unpleasantness, and Mr. Lappy flattered him- 
self that he could throw mud. He did almost as 
he pleased with the Vicar — even to sometimes 
playing in church those hymns which he chose, 
rather^ than those announced from the reading- 
desk. He had taught himself to play, and could. 
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with no mean talent^ perform upon the instrument, 
which^ (as gilt letters on a black board affixed to 
the organ-gallery intimated,) was " the magnificent 
gift of Theo. Debitt, Esq/' 

In addition to his parochial offices, Mr. Lappy 
was a cobbler, while his wife and daughter Ara- 
bella utilised such part of his shop-window as was 
not required in the shoe-mending business as a 
convenient place for the pubb'c exhibition of their 
joint efforts in the composition of buns, cakes, and 
tarts. It was not often that Mr. Lappy was found 
occupied in his secular vocation ; but, when he was. 
Miss Arabella was always compelled to remain on 
guard over the tempting confectionery, for Mr. 
Lappy had a sweet tooth, and showed his appre- 
ciation of his wife as a cook by greedily enacting 
the part of the Knave of Hearts. 

About this time there began to be reports that 
all was not right with Lappy's character, and an 
uneasy feeling was experienced by the rigid 
churchgoers, that Mr. Lappy, as an ecclesiastical 
functionary, was by no means an ornament to the 
Established Church. Many definite charges, too, 
began to be advanced against him, such as that he 
had been seen in a state of insobriety when returning 
from yeomanry drill. He had joined the yeomanry 
in spite of Mr. Goodyer (that great authority on 
religious matters), who declared to Miss Capcase, 
on her taking his opinion on the question, that the 
callings of a parish clerk and of a drunken yeoman 
were incompatible. Moreover, it was said that Mr. 
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and Mrs. Lappy were not happy in their family 
relations; and to this a colourable pretext was 
afiForded — ^namely, the abnormal colour of the 
region round about Mrs. Lappy's eyes, which often 
presented the appearance of an arrangement in 
blue, black, and yellow. Miss Arabella was fre- 
quently interrogated on this point by the curious, 
but, in spite of all the wheedling she got, she would 
divulge no further information than the following 
remark, " Mother always gives as good as she gets.^' 

These " mere family broils,^' as Mr. Lappy in a 
light and airy way described them, were not known 
to the outside world in general ; on the contrary, 
the demeanour of these two in public was of mutual 
rapturous fondness, and of overflowing devotion to 
Arabella. 

It was Mr. Goodye?, while training and restrain- 
ing his vines over the garden- wall common to 
himself and Mr. Lappy, who was the first to 
discover and expose the conduct, at home, of Mr. 
Lappy towards his family. One evening, while Mr. 
Goodyer was thus occupied, he heard a noise like 
the sound of a thresher's flail in a barn, sometimes 
apparently striking the floor, or sometimes coming 
into contact with something . soft — ^perhaps the 
human frame of Mr. or Mrs. or even Miss Lappy. 
Being anxious to discover the cause of this, Mr. 
Goodyer went up two more steps on his ladder, and 
would have gone three, had it not shown a tendency 
to become top-heavy. But he had attained to quite 
a sufficient height to observe that Mr. Lappy had 
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got Mrs. Lappy by the hair of her head and the 
waist-band of her apron^ and thus^ undoubtedly 
haying a good hold, was plying her head as a drum- 
stick upon the back door as it stood open against 
the passage -wall. 

^^ Hallo, there — hallo ! " cried Mr. Groodyer, in- 
dignantly. '^ ^Pon my word ! This is a pretty 
flight ! Let her go this instant, sir.'^ 

Mr. Lappy was so astonished at the angry voice 
of Mr. Goodyer that he relinquished his hold. But 
the now freed Mrs. Lappy saw her opportunity, 
and, in less than no time, brought Mr. Lappy over 
her knee, and severely chastised him with a wooden 
last. 

'^ Let Mm go/^ now exclaimed the justly incensed 
Mr. Goodyer. " ^Pon my word — ^pon my word ! 
This is a pleasant sight. Arabella — Arabella, 
what^s all this about ?^' 

" Oh, about the same as usual,^^ replied she, 
having determined to preserve a strict neutrality. 

Mr. Goodyer was able to see that Mr. Lappy 
was undoubtedly ^'troubled to keep his legs,'^ 
which at first he ascribed to the severe castigation 
he had both given and received, but there was no 
mistaking from what cause the incoherence of Mr. 
Lappy's attempted conversation arose. 

Anyhow there was no doubt but that Mr. Lappy^s 
conduct must be reported to the proper quarter, 
namely, to the Vicar, which was accordingly done. 
But there was an addition to be made to all Mr. 
Lappy^s other delinquencies. Mr. Titop, senior. 
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came forward^ and stated that on the previons 
Sunday (being prevented from attending service 
from indisposition, as he carefully explained) he 
had seen during sermon-time from his house, 
which was opposite the church, Mr. Lappy pass 
twice from the belfry to his (Mr. Lappy's) own 
residence, bearing each time a scuttle, fall, heaped 
up, and running over with coal, the property of the 
churchwardens, and return with the same scuttle 
empty! On hearing of this also, the Vicar and 
churchwardens no longer had any hesitation as to 
the expediency of dispensing with Mr. Lappy's 
services as parish clerk, and, if thereunto required, 
of depriving the parish of his musical services as 
organist. He was, therefore, duly suspended by 
the archdeacon, and a deputy clerk was appointed 
in his place, who was not a musician. "The 
magnificent gift of Theo. Debitt, Esquire,^^ was, 
therefore, no longer in use, and the congregation 
assembled in Highstilts Church were lead as to 
their praises by a duet (tremulo) by Mrs. Goodyer 
and the deputy clerk. 

Mr. Lappy was always of a happy disposition, 
and appeared in no wise cast down at his misfor- 
tune and the loss of character in the eyes of his 
fellow-parishioners. He took with more industry 
to his calling as a cobbler, and began to make 
quite a large income thereby. The chapel people 
so sympathised with him (they were a proselytising 
sect), that he not only mended for elders, deacons, 
and other props of Methodism, but neatly executed 
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all the necessary^ and even ornamental^ repairs to 
the boots of the local preacher. This gentleman 
had to walk fifteen miles every Sunday^ and was a 
bricklayer on week-days, whose boots, it may 
therefore be inferred, required a good deal of re- 
pairing. Hence it is easily seen that this resuscita- 
tion of the itinerant gospeller's boots must have 
been not only a triumph of the cordwainer's art, 
but a great gain to the cause of local Christendom. 
From this and many other things, it was, of 
course, obvious that Mr. Lappy was a very much 
abused man, and that he was the down-trodden 
victim of the professors of a State-made religion. 



II. 



Mr. Groodyer, one morning early was, as old 
Bill Beety, his universal assistant, said, '^ in a right 
down fidget.^' He sat in his counting-house, 
perched upon a stool, scratching his head. The 
window was thrown open, and he could take in at 
a glance almost the whole of his spacious yard and 
buildings. The sight of all these in such excellent 
repair, of the team of horses backed at right angles 
to the gaily painted waggon, into which sleek sacks 
of the primest malt were being lowered from above, 
and of the beautifully trained wall-trees, laden with 
fruit, stretching the whole length of the walls, 
ought to have made him look contented and happy.. 
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But no; Mr. Goodyer was in trouble — ^'worrited. 
Bill had just made a report, and was retained for a 
conference, and was feeling as '' uncomfortable 
like '^ as bis master. 

The truth was, somebody had broken into the 
malt-house ! There was no doubt of this. Foot- 
marks were plainly discernible on the malt which 
Bill had levelled over the floors the night before. 

^^ I dunno who it can be," said Bill Beety. 

^'No ?" inquired Mr. Goodyer. '^ But it must be 
somebody." 

" Thafs right enough, sir," responded Bill. 

^^ It would be more right if we could catch him," 
said Mr. Goodyer; '^ but how can we do that ?" 

"Whoever he be," said Bill, "he couldn^t be 
much of a scholar." 

^^What do you mean. Bill?" said Mr. Goodyer. 

" Why, sir, look at them boards the old gentle- 
man had painted and put up." 

And Mr. Goodyer looked up among the branches 
of the pear-tree nailed against the wall, and saw a 
board, placed there in his father^ s time, bearing 
a notice addressed to the burglarious public, 

"^EWABB OF MaNTBAPS." 

"But anybody who knows the place would 
know there arenH any mantraps here now," said 
Mr. Goodyer. 

^^ Then let ^em be mistook for once in a way," 
suggested Bill. " Up in the loft there's three of the 
wery old machines the late master had made. I 
should just like to catch that chap. I have my 
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saspicions who it is^ and if he gets his leg into one 
of them 'ere things he won^t get it out again unless 
somebody helps him/' 

^^ Oh, but consider the consequences,'' said Mr. 
Groodyer. 

'^ Why don't he consider dislawfuUy comin' on 
these ^ere premises ?" propounded Bill. 

'^ But the best thing we can do is to set a watch," 
said Mr. Goodyer. 

^'It won't do no hurt to set a watch and the 
traps too," replied the intrepid Bill. 

'^Just see who that is knocking at the door," 
said Mr. Goodyer. 

Bill ushered in Mr. Pumfrey. After the Vicar 
had shaken hands, and having made emphatic and 
pointed observations upon the weather, of that 
kind which showed a fixed intention to say nothing 
further in the presence of a third person. Bill Beety 
was requested to withdraw. 

^^ I say, Goodyer,'^ began Mr. Pumfrey, " when 
my sister went into church this momiug to practise 
on the organ, she found it wouldn't play ! " 

^^ Hadn't she got a blower?" asked Mr. Goodyer, 
in a distracted manner. 

'^Of course, she had," replied Mr. Pumfrey, 
rather indignantly. '^ Somebody's been mischiev- 
ously tampering with it — ^that's my opinion." 

^^And somebody's been climbing over my wall, 
and walking about in my malt-house, and some- 
body's been Hallo ! Hallo ! Goodness me ! 

Ah! ah I" 
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And Mr. Goodyer suddenly jumped from his 
stool^ made a dash for the other side of the room^ 
and began to feel all over his person for his keys. 
They were in his desk all the time. He seized a 
short ladder which stood near^ and having placed 
it against a cupboard high up by the ceiling, he 
hurried up the ladder, and threw open what seemed 
like the mere wooden door of an ordinary cupboard. 
Then he exposed to the amazed view of Mr. Pum- 
frey a dingy-looking iron safe. 

^^ Where are my keys ? Ring the bell for Beety/* 
exclaimed Mr. Goodyer from the top of the ladder. 

Mr. Pumfrey, on seeing the keys, handed them 
up to Mr. Goodyer, and looked wildly round the 
room for a bell-handle. With trembling hands 
Mr. Goodyer found the key of the safe, opened it 
with diflSculty, and swung open the door. 

''Gone ! gone \" gasped Mr. Goodyer. ''I saw 
the cupboard door had been opened. Where's 
Beety ? What am I to do ? What am I to do V 

Mr. Pumfrey was sure something terrible had 
happened, and, failing to find the bell, was shout- 
ing ''Beety, Beety,^' up the yard, as loud as he 
could. BiU soon came in breathless, and he and 
Mr. Pumfrey stood at the foot of the ladder, waiting 
for Mr. Goodyer to speak. 

" The deeds have gone — my deeds — ^my poor old 
father's deeds V* 

"The TITLE-DEEDS?'' almost shrieked the 
Vicar and Bill in a breath. 

The great value of these documents, and how 
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they were prized by their owner, was well known 
to all the country ronnd. The deeds of the neigh- 
bourhood were Mr. Goodyer's title-deeds. No one 
ever recognised any other deeds. Deeds which had 
never had a penny raised upon them for three gene- 
rations were deeds indeed. 

Silence fell upon them all. It seemed almost 
an intrusion to say a word. There stood these 
three men, and neither moved or spoke. Mr. 
Goodyer was the first to break silence. He locked 
the safe and the cupboard, came down the ladder, 
which he put in its place after his usual tidy 
manner, took his hat, and ran up the street to the 
lock-up. 

In less than an hour all Highstilts knew of the 
calamity. Sir Thomas and his fool were dead and 
buried ; what a treat they had thus lost ! 

On the following Sunday the congregation came 
to church fiiUy expecting some reference in the 
sermon to this great event. They were, of course, 
disappointed. Their melancholy was not even dis- 
pelled by the joyous sounds of the organ recently 
played by Miss Pumfrey, who had taken lessons for 
the purpose. The instrument was still obdurate, 
and nothing harmonious could be extracted from it. 
A hurried vestry meeting was called after service 
(that being the fashion of the time), and it was 
determined that the organ should at once be looked 
to, and an inquiry made into the cause of the con- 
gregation's disappointment. Notwithstanding the 
sacredness of the day (but grasping the urgency of 
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tlie occasion) a vote, condoling witli Mr. Goodyer 
upon the loss of his famous deeds, was proposed, 
resolved on, and carried. Every one went home to 
dinner in a state of the greatest despondency at 
these two great disasters — the loss of the deeds and 
the silence of the organ. 

Before people had assembled once more for even- 
ing service, another weighty rumour was afloat — 
a rumour which seemed to . explain a godd deal. 
Mr. Lappy had been missing from his domicile since 
yesterday ! Every one agreed that when the organ- 
builder arrived something mysterious would be 
brought to light. 

The state of the town in the interval between Sun- 
day and the Wednesday following was something 
indescribable. Miss Capcase, Miss Highhead, and 
Miss Pumfrey were all of opinion that Mr. Goodyer 
would have to go to the workhouse — for, when a 
man had lost his title-deeds, could not any un- 
principled person enter in and take possession of 
his property ? The churchwardens, one of whom 
was Mr. Debitt, were furious at the slur cast upon 
divine service, unaccompanied as it was by instru- 
mental music. Mr. Debitt was sufficiently enraged 
in his public capacity, but in his private position, 
as the descendant of that Theo. Debitt, who was 
the donor of the ^' magnificent gift,^^ he was beside 
himself with frenzy. He considered that a slight 
had been cast upon that benevolent gentleman's 
memory. Accordingly, he was for taking steps for 
having the benefaction more prominently brought 
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before the parish, by having it painted up among 
the ^'LisT OF Benefactions to this Parish/' 
Goodness knows ! that should have been promi- 
nence enough for anybody, for it hung immediately 
over the pulpit, where the people could look at it 
just over the preacher's head (apparently all atten- 
tion to him), but in reality engaged themselves in 
committing to memory such of the more modern 
benefactions as could, be understanded of the com- 
mon folk, or in endeavouring to unravel the mys- 
teries of those of more ancient date and quaint 
English. Among other things, and this was the 
most puzzling to read, they learned the fact that — 

"Anno 1642 M^ Rob' Doman Gent. 
" retvrned to Heauen and deuifed by hyf 
" Will a meffvage and lande of y* yerely 
'* valve of ten shillingf for bred for y* Poore 
'^ at X* Maffe." 

The existing list of benefactions had long since 
been filled up, or without doubt the lat^ Mr. Debitt 
would have likewise been immortalised. 

On Wednesday the organ builder actually arrived. 
He felt, of course, that he was no ordinary man, 
but he was much amazed at the anxiety of the good 
people of Highstilts for his arrival. He was met 
by the Vicar, the churchwardens, and the deputy 
clerk, and soon conducted to the church. A crowd 
hung about the porch, and some even stood upon 
the tombstones and looked in at the windows. The 
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deputy clerk was enjoying a temporary reputation 
never before acquired by the all-talented Mr. Lappy. 
The clerk^s house was just opposite the church, and 
the crowd could see Miss Arabella Lappy eagerly 
peering out of the window. This sight was too much 
for the crowd. They, with one accord, shouted and 
screamed, and jeeringly inquired where Mr. Lappy 
might be, and whether she didn^t think he ought 
forthwith to come out of his hiding and be sum- 
marily dealt with, and bodily ill-treatei Miss 
Arabella was about to indignantly draw down the 
blind, when a diversion came in the throwing open 
of the church door by the deputy-clerk. 

In rushed the excited populace. They ranged 
themselves in front of the gallery, and gazed up 
at the organ, the panels in front of which had 
been removed and a deep chasm within was visible 
of wooden pipes painted red, which looked like 
blood stains to the terrified populace, who were 
quite prepared for the discovery of some murderous 
act. Mr. Pumfrey was standing in the gallery just 
behind the lion and unicorn, which hung in front, 
when first Mr. Groodyer, and then the organ- 
builder, came stepping out from the organ's in- 
terior mechanism. Mr. Goodyer's face was flushed 
with beaming enjoyment. He bore a bundle which 
he hugged the more closely to him because the 
Vicar made snatching motions as of a desire to 
help. Mr. Goodyer paused for a moment, and 
looked at his fellow-townsmen below from be- 
tween the horn of the unicorn and fore feet of the 
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rampant lion, and, evidently forgetful of where lie 
was, shouted, — 

'^ IVe found ^em. IVe got ^em again ! " 

He then ran down the winding stairs, and the 
intelligent crowd, who knew well what he had re- 
gained, divided for his swift passage, which abated 
not till he had reached his home. 

Meantime, Mr. Pumfrey announced that Mr. 
Goodyer's deeds had been found secreted within 
the organ; that some miscreant had looked upon 
this as a safe hiding-place, but in so doing had 
damaged the bellows, and this had led to the 
discovery of what he desired to keep hidden. He 
also mentioned that an important document had 
been found among the deeds, which, he hoped, 
would lead to the exposure of the malefactor. He 
then entreated them to leave the church quietly, 
and to make a point of keeping the peace. On 
hearing all this the crowd left for Mr. Goodyer's 
residence, hilariously gave him three cheers, thirstily 
longed for a dole of beer, but dejectedly dispersed 
without it. 

A solemn meeting was held that afternoon, at 
which the chief church functionaries were present, 
when the document to which the Vicar had alluded 
was read and discussed. It ran as follows : — 

" If these are ever found, be it known that they 
are the property of a certain John Goodyer, a 
person, at one time, of considerable respectability 
in this town. He who abstracted them from their 
above-named owner^ and deposited them here, did 
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so with no felonious intent, but as a wholesome 
lesson on the precariousness of possessions to one 
who, albeit that he inherited much-prized property, 
used the accompanying renown thus committed to 
his temporary care for depriving a much- esteemed 
fellow-townsman, and highly- talented church official, 
of the means of gaining bread for his wife and only 
child. Life being unbearable after loss of character 
(however meanly and cruelly brought about), the 
lifeless body of the author of this protest will be 
found covered with wounds in his country's cause 
— wounds inflicted both by an outraged sense of 
honour and by the cruel lacerations of the relentless 
enemy — for it is his intention to enlist forthwith in 
His Majesty^s army. A helpless wife and child are 
thus left unprovided for.'* i 

This document bore no signature, but the statnp 
of Mr. Lappy was sufficiently upon it to admit of 
no doubt. Mr. Lappy's style of address and con- 
versation was so well known, that an immediate 
search was made for him. 

Search was made in vain, but Bill Beety alone 
desired his discovery and return ; he was behoved 
to have ulterior designs of a retaliatory and per- 
sonally violent kind. Mr. G-oodyer was well content 
that Mr. Lappy had gone, and so was saved any 
further trouble in the matter. 

It was said that Miss Arabella knew of her 
father's whereabouts, and maintained him upon the 
proceeds of the sale of confectionery. She was . 
always of a reticent nature, and, when asked as 
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to her view of the matter, would say nothing further 
than that ^4t was a good job too/' Some took 
this as an acquiescence in her parent's guilt, and 
an approval of his foul deeds; while others con- 
sidered that it had reference to his prolonged 
absence and her perfect contentment with that 
state of things. 

Mrs. Goodyer was delighted at the thought of 
Mr. Lappy's departure beyond all recall, for she 
considered it one step gained towards the eradi- 
cation of popery, and the total discontinuance of 
singing ^^ Amen '' after the hymns. 

But the office of parish clerk must noyr be filled 
up, and it was determined to avoid all such scandals 
in the future by ofEering the post to some sub- 
stantial man, such as Mr. Goodyer, with power to 
appoint a deputy. It was, of course, not expected 
that he would forsake his own pew and sit in the 
clerk's desk up in front of the organ, though some 
said if he wouldn't Mrs. Goodyer would, and be 
glad to. Any how, Mr. Goodyer accepted the post 
of parish clerk of High stilts, and appointed the 
then existing deputy clerk, who could be dismissed 
at any moment, to do the work. 

Miss Arabella has kept her father's hiding-place 
a secret, if ever she knew it, till this day. She 
may have confided it to her husband, but this is 
not probable, for she married Mr. Goodyer's deputy 
in order to keep the office in the family, and thus 
added to the well-known effrontery of the Lappy 
family. 

H 
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More Old "Inhabitants. 

QTJAREELTON, our viUage, is a very out-of- 
the-way sort of a place; in fact, it is ten 
miles from everywhere. The only means of journey- 
ing from here to somewhere else is by the ^bus, 
which is a vehicle chiefly remarkable for being 
painted red, going very slowly, and heralding its 
approach or departure with much uproar produced 
upon a post-horn, by a native musical genius of 
the place. This now public character, after passing 
through the parish choir, the local glee-club, and the 
situation of groom at the ^^ Dog and Bear,^^ has been 
recently promoted to the office of coachman. 

The village is more than ordinarily primitive and 
quaint. As for the people, scarcely any parishioner, 
save the Squire, the parson, ^^ Muster ^^ Greatbatch, 
and the doctor — (the grocer and the saddler only 
once) — have ever visited the great Metropolis. 

Of our Squire it is not necessary to say much, 
since he is an M.P., and lives in the Great House, 

h2 
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of which we know little except the outside, the 
nightly clang of the dinner-bell, and the park, into 
which we sometimes trespass with fear and trem- 
bling. We do, however, sometimes see the Squire 
and his wife, but this is at church, or at election- 
time, when he shakes hands and hopes we are well. 
As for the parson, he is a young man, and, as he 
succeeded Mr. Larkin, who was Vicar for over forty 
years, he ought not to expect to be a popular man 
for some time to come. The new Vicar was a col- 
lege friend of the Squire^ s, which, of course, goes 
against him, for it is said that even in those early 
days a plot was hatched against Mr. Larkin by 
these two when mere boys at college. This heinous 
scheme was a promise by the Squire that when he 
should come in for his uncle's property and become 
patron of the living, his friend Neate should be 
presented to the benefice, if only old Mr. Larkin 
could be prevailed upon to retire on a third of its 
value. Mr. Larkin did retire, though sorely against 
his will— -for it is a good living. But the Squire 
and Mr. Greatbatch made it so uncomfortable for 
him that he found peace even preferable to the 
vicarial tithe. Mr. Larkin's removal was brought 
about in this way : — After having been a gay and 
fox-hunting young parson, Mr. Larkin had grown, 
in his dotage, into an amiable old gentleman, with 
a proclivity for carving in wood, stencilling the 
church walls, and developing ritualistic tendencies. 
But he did rather too much stencilling, and carried 
his decorations even into the Squire's own private 
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chancel, whereupon the Squire was reported to 
have threatened to send a man with a pail of white- 
wash, and instructions to obliterate the paint with 
that liquid. Mr. Larkin took this as an insult, 
and, finding on reflection that though the people 
had no personal objection to him, they had a verjr 
strong one against ecclesiastical stencilling, he 
therefore sent in his resignation and departed. 

But neither the parson nor the Squire is pro- 
perly of our village, but only in it. 

The man, par excellence^ of the place is the before- 
mentioned "Muster^' Greatbatch. To stand out 
pre-eminently from among all other men by the 
distinctive title of ^^Muster,^^ is a thing much to 
be envied, and seems to come in a sort of table of 
precedence next after the parson. Mr. Greatbatch 
lives in a big house, is lord of the Manor of Great- 
batch, and is a very learned man. His family 
have been great and respected ever since the time 
of James I. Mr. Greatbatch knows more about 
farming than anybody else in the parish, and for 
this reason he is looked up to by all the farmers. 
No one knows more than he about the law relating 
to highways and the poor law, for which reason he 
was long ago elected to sit in (and upon) both of 
those important Boards. He was also at one time 
people^s churchwarden, not that he was even mode- 
rately informed in ecclesiastical law, but because 
he was known to be at enmity with the parson, 
which was agreed on all sides — ^for our villagers 
dearly love an unruly and indecorous vestry meeting- 
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— to be a sufficiently good reason for eligibility to 
that parochial post. His wife, Mrs. G-reatbatch, 
had, in the opinion of careful wives, attained long 
ago to the highest excellence in all the arts and 
system of housekeeping, and was a well-liked 
matron and a kindly one, except in two well-known 
respects, — one, a spirited and vexatious desire to 
confound the new Vicar ; and the other, a morbid 
antipathy to delicate Londoners, of whom she con- 
stantly averred that if they would only adopt 
agriculture as a calling, all the disorders and ail- 
ments of their system would irretrievably vanish. 

Our doctor is at present a mere locum tenens, and 
as such is unworthy of being talked about, 

A most important and opulent person is our 
saddler. In an old shop, with a large bow win- 
dow, shaded by a row of neatly-trained lime-trees, 
which grow up from a flagstone pavement, and re- 
semble the trees out of a Noah's ark, sita Mr. 
G-eorge Binder, saddler and harness-maker. A 
red-faced, jovial person is Mr. Binder, with an 
obesity inevitable by reason of his sedentary occu- 
pation and happy disposition. In fact, the only 
exercise in which Mr. Binder indulges is on 
Sunday mornings, when in the company of his 
man Charles, he takes a walk round the neigh- 
bouring farms, inspecting the state of the crops, 
and drawing inferences therefrom as to the proba- 
bility of getting his bills paid. Mr. Binder is 
popularly supposed to hold peculiar and original 
theological ideas, one, of the most notable is that 
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concerning the existence of the devil^ as to which 
he is extremely sceptical^ if not entirely incredulous. 
Upon this abstruse topic he will discourse in an 
emphatic and terse manner to a crowd of agricuU 
tural labourers and shopkeepers^ who invade his 
business premises in the long summer evenings. 

Mr. Binder^s shop is an old-fashioned oak- 
wainscoted room^ containing a heterogeneous stock 
of property. There is the board upon which he 
cuts and snips his leather^ bearing marks^ not 
only of this operation^ but also of various visitors, 
who, unable to resist testing the keen edge of his 
knives absently carve their names upon it. And 
there, by the door, is the pail containing his cob- 
bler's wax, floating in water to keep it from 
melting. Bunches of buckles, hooks, and chains, 
and nets containing sponges and brushes, hang 
from the carved oak beams. Stands of whips and 
rolls of leather occupy the comers, while the walls 
are brightened with the Hvely colours of advertise- 
ment cards, setting forth the unrivalled polishing 
properties of certain harness pastes. Besides his 
legitimate stock-in-trade, he has various chemist's 
bottles, bearing their original labels, such as '^ P,: 
Carb: Tart:'' "Troch: Tuss:" and '^Aq: Pur:" 
now containing nothing more deleterious than tin 
tacks, shoe-buttons, and beeswax. These bottles 
he purchased from an enemy, — a chemist, who lived 
next door for three months, and then ^^ broke." 
The animosity borne by Mr. Binder against this 
offending person is reported to have arisen from 
the fact that the chemist, having purchased a har-< 
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ness of Mr. Binder, openly decried it in the village 
square as an inferior article, refused to pay for it, 
and retired from the scene, never having done so 
to this day. 

Mr. Binder's establishment is a sort of private 
inquiry office, of which he is the chief inquiree. 
Here may be obtained the latest bulletin concern- 
ing the health of old Miss Postle, who has con- 
ducted a dame school for nigh half a century, and 
whose oscillating conduct in the matter of not 
dying, and being on the eve of taking that step, 
has been a current topic of gossip for the last two 
years. When the bell tolls, the first thing the 
curious do is to inquire of Mr. Binder, ^' Who's 
the bell going for?'' He also knows why Mr. 
Greatbatch had to shoot his best cart-horse, and 
whether it is true that Tom Grainer is so depressed 
at his farming prospects, that his prudent wife is 
constrained to secrete the table-knives and th& 
cutlery generally. Mr. Binder is well and reliably 
informed on all these topics, and on many more. 

Mr. Crooks, the wheelwright, too, is an old in- 
habitant, and worthy of notice. This, however, 
not specially on account of his excellent workman- 
ship, but on account of the brilliancy of his musical 
attainments, which he displays weekly in church, 
to an appreciative audience. He was instructed in 
the musical art by the late Mr. Larkin. But long* 
before this he had developed a duly-recognised 
taste in that direction. Years ago, when Mr. 
Larkin first came into the parish, the only instru- 
mentalists available were a violin, a bass viol, and 
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an occasional flute, who were of sucli a modest and 
unobtrusive disposition that they retired behind a 
red curtain to perform. The musical soul of Mr. 
Crooks was in those days much harassed and dis- 
tressed, because the canticles were said verse by 
verse in the usual way, alternately by the parson 
and the people, and not entrusted to the vocalisation 
of the choir. Thus incensed, young Mr. Crooks con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of practising with other 
musical souls a chant with which to burst in upon 
the congregation on the following Sunday. This fell 
intention was actually carried into effect. For, 
immediately on the parson commencing, ^^ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord^^ — (to use the graphic 
language of Mr. Crooks) — ^' about thirty of us tore 
right in with the ^ toone.^ ^^ What steps the parson 
took. are not known, but the young wheelwright 
had established his musical reputation. Mr. Crooks 
now acts as organist, evincing such astonishing 
assiduity in practising the choir, and in introducing 
new tunes to the congregation, — ^who never know 
what treat is in store for them, nor what portion of 
the Order of Morning or Evening Prayer will be 
sang, which heretofore was said, — that Mr. Great- 
batch was once heard to remark, *' Crooks will never 
be content till he can play the sermon.'^ 

In a street leading out of the village square, 
lived Mr. Tipper for forty years. He was the watch 
and clock maker of the village. Strangers would have 
been entirely ignorant of the fact that a chronometer- 
maker resided in such a private-looking house, with 
a dark green door, and a dog's head for a knocker. 
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had there not hnng on one side of the window a 
bnnch of old watch-faces, tied up with a piece of 
wire, going through the hole where the hands used 
to go. On the other side of the window was a card 
of watch-keys ; while in the middle hung an impos- 
ing bottle-jack, exposed to the public gaze in such a 
way as to display to the fullest advantage such a 
view of the mechanism thereof as might be obtained 
through the keyhole. Mr. Tipper never was seen, 
during the forty years he dwelt there, to emerge 
from his front door, though he did go out to 
his garden behind, where he devoted so much of his 
time as he could spare from bottle-jack repairing, 
and umbrella mending (for no one trusted him with 
watches or clocks), to the cultivation of a choice 
plant of carnations. In order to obtain a cutting from 
these much-coveted flowers, his neighbours would 
sit patiently listening to him for an incredible period 
while he delivered himself of a lecture on John 
Wickliffe, a copy of whose Bible he possessed, and 
from which he derived so much spiritual consolation 
that he was never seen at church, nor even at 
^^ Ebenezer,^' just up the street. Mr. Tipper owned 
a great deal of lumber, which he fondly supposed 
was of untold value. " When I am dead and gone," 
he would whisper to a confidant, as though that 
contingency would materially enhance its worth, 
^^that eight-day clock will fetch five hundred 
pounds/' This clock stood about seven feet high 
(or rather its case did), and, at one time, told the 
day of the week, the month, and gave some curious 
information relating to the moon and planets, all in 
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addition to telling the time, i?vliicli last thing only 
it now did. But even in this respect its accuracy 
was not all that could be desired, there being 
usually a widely divergent rendering of the hour 
between it and the church clock, which, under the 
sole and careful manipulation of Mr. Jabez Boot, the 
parish clerk, was a most exemplary and reliable 
time-keeper. Mr. Tipper has recently been gathered 
to his fathers, and, at a sale of his personal effects, 
the eight-day clock, with John Wickliffe^s Bible 
magnanimously thrown into one lot, fetched the 
sum of one pound sterling! This fact was told 
with much consternation by Mr. Crooks, in Mr. 
Binder's shop, a few nights ago, and was received 
with total incredulity ; — for did it not destroy the 
ambitious hopes of the parishioner? ? They had 
believed that Quarrelton would some day (on the 
decease of Mr. Tipper) be raised to fame by reason 
of having once been the repository of such an 
amazing piece of mechanism. 

Mr. Jabez Boot, in his private capacity as a cob- 
bler, is seen during the week only when he makes 
a daily public journey across the village square, to 
wind up the clock, or an occasional one to toll the 
death knell. It is on Sundays that he is seen to 
perfection in his public capacity as parish clerk. 
He emerges from the vestry along with the Vicar, 
and precedes him in all his ministerial migrations 
during service, including a climb up the pulpit 
stairs before the sermon. Having peered all round 
that receptacle, as though looking for mice, or a 
recalcitrant youth concealed there, he shuts the 
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Vicar up with a baog of the door, and retires for 
twenty minutes^ undisturbed supervision of the 
school children, who sit near the great west door. 
His sole mode of enforcing discipline consists (when- 
ever he observes a head sufficiently prominent), 
in hitting it with a six-foot rod, altogether without 
reference to the ill-behaviour of the individual, but 
as a general and wide preventive measure. 

One of Mr. Eoot^s chief duties is, to ringthe curfew 
bell at eight o^clock in the evening for six months 
out of the year, beginning on Michaelmas Day and 
ending on Lady Day, with an interval of a week at 
Christmas, and on the day of the fair. This is no 
modern revival of Medievalism in our parish, for 
not even the oldest inhabitant can call to mind the 
time when the curfew was not so rung. Mr. Root 
himself has rung it for forty-five years come next 
Michaelmas, and he says that his father rang it 
before him during a like period, for the office of clerk 
appears to be hereditary in our parish. 

The usefulness of this custom is no longer to call 
upon us to put out our fires, but to call our atten- 
tion to our watches to see whether they have lost or 
gained during the day, and to tell Mr. Greatbatch 
that it is smoking time. Mr. Greatbatch considers it 
immoral to indulge in this practice before eight 
o^ clock in the evening. 

Of the exploits of some of our old inhabitants, 
perhaps the two most notable are the way in which 
the late Squire, a Justice of the Peace, tampered 
with the Smugglers, and the adventure of Mr. 
Greatbatch with the Sheepstealers. 



The Squire and the Smtigglers. 

THERE never was a greater person than tte 
Squire, — not the new Squire, but the old 
one, — in the minds of the Quarrelton people. In 
.his early days he had been in the Navy, and, much 
to his surprise, at five-and-twenty he had inherited 
the property of his uncle, who, after having spent 
his earlier life in Jamaica, nigger-driving and coflfee- 
planting, returned to England, a middle-aged man, 
and set up respectable housekeeping. His ances- 
tors had lived for long in the old house in the Park, 
and he came home just in time, with lots of money, 
to prevent the sale of the same to the enterprising 
proprietor of a brewery. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon the young lieu- 
tenant; she might even be said (were it not for 
the inelegance of the metaphor) to have broadly 
grinned upon him. From various sources, and so 
frequently, did he inherit lands and tenements on 
the trifling condition of changing his surname and 
adopting that and the arms of some relative or 
friend, that it was puzzling to know at what precise 
period he was merely and simply Mr. Lionel Stoney, 
or when he had developed and become elongated 
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into Mr. Lionel Stoney-Donder and Mr. Lionel 
Stoney-Dander-Stoney respectively. As for his 
coat of arms^ it gradually assumed the appearance 
of a wall upon which sundry and erratic bill-stickers 
have been more than usually busy. 

The old Squire of all, — ^the Jamaica Planter, — 
after he had bought the Great House and Park, set 
to work, as opulent mankind usually does, to buy 
land. He never lived to complete his idealistic ring- 
fence, but lefb his nephew, whom he had seen only 
once, in a position to carry out that laudable pro* 
ject. The buying and conveying went on merrily. 
Farms were let, houses built, and the Squire's in- 
come increased prodigiously. Mr. Greatbatch, then 
a young man, assisted with his advice; and very 
sound advice it was too. So substantially and 
neatly were all the buildings put up, and with such 
attention to detail, that the Squire's property was 
the envy and pattern of the neighbourhood. 

But, alas ! the two old Squires have gone, and 
a new and young one lives after them. The last 
old Squire died childless, and again a nephew suc- 
ceeded to the estates. The advice of Mr. Great- 
batch is no longer in such requisition, and the 
Squire in these latter days is classed among the 
new Vicar and others, against whom a perpetual 
and undying rancour is to be cherished by the 
parish, led by the vindictive Mr. Greatbatch. For 
we have seen that anything new is objectionable 
in this antiquated village. 

But it is much preferable to go back in our 
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thoaglits to the time when all was serene and 
pleasant^ when the Sqnire^ Mr. Larkin^ Mr. Great- 
batchy and everybody else, with unanimity of pur- 
pose, pursued many peaceful and public-spirited 
projects, such as the draining of the town, the sup- 
pression of sheep-stealing, and the strengthening 
of the compact whereby the landowners, both great 
and small, had banded together, and refused to 
sell to the partisans of '^ Little Ebenezer^' even so 
small a portion of land as would suffice for the 
erection of a meeting-house. This persecuted sect 
was at that time ignominiously confined to the 
limited space afforded by a shop over the opposition 
blacksmith^s forge. 

It was in these peaceful days, when the late 
Squire found time haug so heavily on his hands, 
that he was compelled to look about him for excite- 
ment of some kind. He tried all manner of means 
to attain this end. He submitted to be alternately 
the elected and the rejected of a certain capricious 
borough, which smiled upon him at one election 
and frowned the next. He dug out, banked up, 
puddled with clay, and otherwise called into being 
a large lake in his park, upon which there floated a 
model man-of-war. This was done in order that 
lie might be reminded of his perilous days spent 
on the ocean, and, doubtless, was one phase of his 
yearning for excitement. But all these failed to 
satisfy so spirited a man. 

In those days when coastguard-men had some- 
thing better to do than to look incessantly through 
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telescopes^ Qaarrelton was famous as the store- 
house of much and valuable contraband property. 
The village was built in a valley shut in between two 
parallel lines of high barren hills, rendered con- 
spicuous and solemn by the fringe of tall, dark- 
foliaged Scotch firs which grew up out of gorse 
thickets on the ridge. Along the side of one of 
these hills, near to the bottom, runs an old Eoman 
road, sometimes called the Pilgrim Road. Very 
remote was Quarrelton from everywhere respect- 
able, but so enticingly and conveniently situated 
for a walk of fifteen miles across the country, on a 
dark night, with a tub of brandy or tobacco slung 
over the shoulders ! 

On these hills were many chalk-pits — great yawn- 
ing precipices on the hill- side, with deep caverns 
running far back into the earth. Here and there 
was an old lime-kiln, the brickwork of which was 
in ruins, and overgrown with moss and lichen. A 
desolate cottage here and there stood overhanging 
the sides of the chalk-pits, and appeared as though 
a blustering wind, such as sometimes swept across 
from the sea, blighting the corn, would hurl it 
headlong into the depths below. The only means 
of reaching these pits and cottages was by the old 
Roman road, along which a man might walk for 
miles and never meet a soul. Hedges grew on 
both sides of the road; high, rambling, never- 
clipped hedges, of hazel, maple, and bramble-bushes, 
which shut out the glorious view. For mile after 
mile the long grass, wild thyme, rank parsley, and 
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deadly nightshade grew in thick profusion over the 
road^ altogether covering the ground, and hiding 
the deep, treacherous ruts which the wagons made 
in harvest-time, or in the winter, when they came 
this way on to the land. A man on horseback 
might now and then be seen carefully picking his 
way through the overgrown pitfalls, but he would 
only be a farmer going the round of his fields. 
Tou might sometimes see a narrow white path 
winding over the chalky soil, almost lost in the 
long grass, leading from a stile scarcely discernible 
in the bushy hedge, up to the cottages or farm- 
houses on the hills. A more weird and desolate 
spot could not well be imagined. Sometimes when 
any building was going on in the village some 
indication of Ufe would be visible in these pits, for 
they still burnt enough lime to supply their wants 
for building. Then, when the loose chalk which 
liad crumbled down from the top and sides of the 
pit was shovelled away from the virgin chalk lying 
in great boulders beneath, did the workmen turn it 
timidly and with a scared look, for often had skele- 
tons and human bones been found there. No one 
knew how they came there ; and after a little stir 
had been made, and, perhaps, Mr. Ghreatbatch or 
the Doctor had inspected them, they were buried 
in the churchyard, no more being openly said about 
the matter. But the young women and children 
would not loiter for long at dusk about the spot,, 
where the old road came out into the main road 
leading down into the village. Many were the 

I 
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legends of dreadful things seen and done along 
the road^ thoagh these were chiefly traditions^ and 
perhaps had been handed down in the way peculiar 
to country people, who curiously associate the past 
so closely with the present, fi^m the time when the 
road was crowded with gay throngs of knights, and 
alive with pilgrims and merchants, that being the 
chief route from London to the coast. But the 
myths of the past were giving place in the thoughts 
of the villagers to the dark and exciting doings of 
the present. 

All along the ridge of the hills, in almost all the 
cottages, and in many of the lonely farm-houses, 
a great and busy, though quiet and unseen, trade 
was carried on between the smugglers, who brought 
their goods here inland, and the various people 
who dealt with them. These latter were not always 
the vendors, wholesale and retail, of spirituous 
liquors and tobacco ; for the cellars of the country 
gentry and farmers were mysteriously supplied 
with brandy, while their wives' and daughters' 
backs were clothed with French silks by means 
of these obliging and enterprising, though un- 
licensed, traders. Estimable justices of the peace, 
and even convivial country parsons, were frequently 
in receipt of a consignment of brandy, which cer- 
tainly had never been delivered by the old carrier, 
who plied three days a week to the two market 
towns, between which Quarrelton was situated. 
And it certainly could not have come by the 'bus, 
for the proud proprietor of that vehicle would have 
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taken a personal pride in exhibiting openly upon the 
top of his ^bus the valuable property so entrusted 
to him. In that case^ of course, everybody would 
have known all about it. 

The Squire was a regular attendant at church, 
where he sat in his pew with his own private fire- 
place in it, in his own private chancel; he regularly 
attended the Petty and Quarter Sessions; he lec- 
tured with virtuous indignation the culprits and 
let them off as easily as possible. He had married a 
handsome wife, and having no child he often chari- 
tably talked of adopting one. He was in all respects, 
to all appearance, most exemplary, and not the sort 
of man who would ever be guilty of endangering the 
peace of His Majesty. But who knew the old chalk- 
pits, the caves, the caverns, the cottages on the hill, 
the tiny winding paths, even at night, better than 
he? How was it that Quarrelton was so secure a 
place (with a resident justice in it) for these reckless 
and daring men to carry on their lucrative business? 

The old people, now as law-abiding and sober as 
even the village policeman can wish, will answer, 
with pride and mischief in their eyes, ^^ Oh, I do'an't 
know nothin^ o^ such things — the old gen^elman is 
dead and buried. Ah, he was a good gen^elman ; 
a bit wild, perhaps, — ^but there^s precious few o' his 
sort about now.'' 

But even the great and exemplary, ever since 
the days of Job, have been at times the objects of 
suspicion, and the most successful in their daring 
^re wont to grow careless. 

i2 
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The great repute of Qaarrelton as an inland 
emporium of excisable goods which had never 
undergone the form of paying duty, at length 
reached the ears of men even greater and more 
potent than the Squire. 

It happened just now that an attempt was about 
to be made to land with a larger cargo of brandy 
than usual, and, if effected, the tubs were to be 
brought across country to the usual places on the 
Quarrelton hills. It was evident that there had 
been a breach of the* proverbial honour among 
thieves, for a strong force of Customs oflScers had 
ridden over to Quarrelton, and were showing evident 
symptoms of making impertinent inquiries as to the 
habits after dark of some of these simple dwellers 
on the hill. Through the agency of the Squire (at 
least such is believed to have been the sad but 
plain truth), information of this prying proclivity 
was to be conveyed to those of the gang who 
intended making the inland journey with the 
brandy tubs after the landing. 

Now, about this time the artificial lake in the 
park was being cleared out, and was partially 
drained, that end of it being dammed up into 
which the stream ran. The men worked at night 
by the light of lanterns in order that the mills 
further down the stream might not be stopped 
longer than could be helped. 

The Squire^s prudent message had not reached 
its intended recipients, for the smugglers, ignorant 
of the interference of the ^^ Customs^' at Quarrelton, 
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were bound tHther laden with their burdens. They 
did not travel all together, but in twos and threes 
spread out at intervals over the neighbouring 
country, but all making for one exact destination, 
a ruined lime-kiln on the pld road above Quarrelton 
village. As they one by one neared their rendezvous, 
old Tom Grainer (the father of the depressed agri- 
culturist), an old hand at this kind of thing, ex- 
plained to them their danger. Before long the 
stragglers hurried up breathless, saying that the 
officers were riding in full pursuit. So they all 
turned aside, and, avoiding the village, came down 
the hill, floundered across the fields, over the 
brooks, through the hedges, and up to their thighs 
in rushes and brushwood, about a mile and a half 
to the park, the officers in full cry after them. 

The Squire was out, superintending the sapping 
and mining operations in his lake. What was more 
natural than that he should be there on so im- 
portant an occasion ? The smugglers came on, and 
the Squire saw them. The officers were coming 
and the Squire heard them. He grasped in a 
moment the unpleasant predicament in which he 
was placed. But, full of resource, having been 
placed in positions quite as awkward, and much 
more dangerous to the person, his power of thought 
did not forsake him. He had not seen much ser- 
vice in the navy, but often had he assisted the 
smugglers in landing their contraband cargoes 
along the coast when the sea was surging at its 
highest among the cliffs, and the night was at its 
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darkest; and this while a fierce affray with the 
coastguards had been going on, around him. He 
had done these things from a pure passion for 
reckless adventure. Yet he had always escaped 
detection. And why should he not do so now? 
For a moment he impulsively thought of calling on 
his labourers in the lake to join in an attack on 
the riding officers. But this was too foolish and 
daring to be for one moment thought of. 

Desperation gave place to prudence, for an idea 
had struck him. He met one man of the smugglers 
who was near, seized his tub and threw it into 
one of the muddy pools of water left in the lake^ 
and, putting a spade into his hand, set him to work 
at digging out the mud. The other men, seeing 
how matters stood, took the hint, and soon all the 
tubs were in the mud and their recent bearers hard 
at work like the innocent country labourers they of 
course were. On came the " Customs ^^ in hot ha^te, 
attracted by the lights in the park, imagining that 
these lights were some clue to the whereabouts of 
the people they ^^wanted,^^ and an undoubted proof 
of the complicity of the Squire. The Squire, in well- 
concealed trepidation, spoke affably with them, 
taking great pains to avoid answering unpleasant 
questions. Being a truly hospitable man, he invited 
them indoors, and they were soon regaling them- 
selves on liquors which had never paid duty (per- 
haps brought ' by the very men they were in search 
of), and were in nowise anxious to leave such 
pleasant quarters. But the sooner they went the 
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better the Squire would like it ; so, by way of a 
hint, he suggested a search in the neighbourhood, 
in which he volunteered to assist. Of course, in 
the meantime the smugglers in the lake had made 
good their escape, having first staved in a barrel 
and distributed its contents among the labourers 
to keep them " dark ^^ about the matter. 

But this terrifying episode and the strict watch 
kept ever after over the district, coupled with 
rigorous measures along the coast, and long im- 
prisonments and heavy fines, prevented any further 
development of these unlawful operations in this 
neighbourhood. And, the Squire having so nearly 
burnt his fingers, prudently withheld for the future 
his countenance from these smuggling proceedings. 

As he grew old he brooded over the ills which 
he had committed in his youth, and could not bear 
with equanimity even the mention of smuggling, 
or jocular allusions, accompanied by the sly looks 
and gesticulations which hilarious country neigh- 
bours would make to him after dinner as to the 
probable existence of spirituous liquors in his 
cellar which had never paid duty. On such occa- 
sions our now loyal and regenerate gentleman (and 
such a strict magistrate withal) would, on an early 
day, purchase a quantity of stamps, and having 
carried them into the seclusion of his library, would 
bum them there, lest by any means he should have 
defrauded the Government by drinking, a night or 
two before, that on which no duty had been paid. 
Thus did he endeavour to atone for the errors of 
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the past. And it mnsfc be admitted that it was 
quite as sensible (and^ let us hope^ quite as calming 
to bis feelings) as is tbe conduct of conscience- 
stricken persons wbo send five-pound notes to tbe 
Cbancellor of the Exchequer for unpaid income- 
tax. * 



Mr. Greatbatch and the Sheep- 

stealers. 

IT was after dinner at the Great House. The 
Squire and Mr. Greatbatch were sitting in an 
old wainscoted room, adorned with many trophies of 
the hunting iield, and of runs with the stag-hounds. 
Of books there were few, but the County History 
stood up from among the rest with as much dis- 
tinction as folio volumes, gilt edges, and scarlet calf 
can assume over smaller books of a dingy binding. 
The gun racks were full; and from numerous 
pegs hung game-bags, leggings, and powder-flasks. 
There was, on the wall, the latest Ordnance map of 
the county, showing to great advantage, by means 
of a large green patch, the Squire's park and house. 
Both the Squire and Mr. Greatbatch were in deep 
thought, and smoking. 

The object of Mr. G-reatbatch's visit to-night was 
to ascertain the Squire's view as to the repression 
of sheep-stealing, and to explain to him the state 
into which things had got in the village and neigh- 
bourhood, in the matter of that heinous offence. 

'^ Well,'' commenced Mr. G-reatbatch, '^ before I 
ask you for your assistance, I ought, perhaps, to 
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tell you just how things are. You have been away 
electioneerings and don't know much how matters 
stand. I can assure you that no less than five sheep a 
fortnight have been the consumption of the gang in 
this neighbourhood. Last week, old Brown, of the 
Lodge Farm, lost one ; I lost one last night ; and 
Grainer, of the Home Farm, lost one too. He has 
had three taken in the last month. Something 
must be done to stop it. What with poaching 
and sheep-stealing, things are coming to a 
pretty pass in this village, not a hundred miles from 
London.^' 

The Squire hardly liked the turn the conversation 
was taking, for assistance of some kind was evi- 
dently about to be asked, but he inquired, '^ How 
can I help you ? ^' 

'^ I find,'* replied Mr. Greatbatch, knowing the 
Squire's mind, ^^ that under an Act of Parliament, 
the parish can appoint a man as a sort of constable, 
or watchman, who could assist us in watching sus- 
pected persons." 

'^ Whom do you suspect ?" inquired the Squire ; 
^^ anybody I should know anything of ? " 

^' One or two men are chiefly suspected. It is not 
any use watching our flocks, for the gang may not 
come near any particular flock for weeks together. 
What we ought to do is to watch the men we 
suspect, and that can only be done properly by 
some one who has nothing else to do. Now, with 
your approval, I propose to call a vestry meeting, 
and get the parish to appoint a watchman. We 
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can pay him out of the rates, and then we shall have 
somebody whose business it will be to keep a sharp 
look out/' 

^^ Yes, that would be a good idea — if I were not 
rated higher than anybody else in the parish. Any 
how I suppose I must help you ; but I don't see how 
I can do anything except at the meeting/' 

'^My idea/' said Mr. Greatbatch, '^is that we 
must have some secret-service money, and pay the 
watchman, whoever he may be, very well, so as to 
keep him quite straight on our side. You will have 
to subscribe something, along with the rest of us, 
and allow me to dole it out as I think necessary.'* 

The Squire liked the turn of the conversation 
still less now, but blandly remarked, ^' Very well ; 
you haven't told me yet whom you suspect." 

'^ I'll tell you what I know," replied Mr. Great- 
batch. ''There is a man called Tilly; he is a 
regular good-for-nothing blackguard. He is sus- 
pected for one. There is a warrant out against him 
for poaching, but he can't be found. Then there 
is ' Bluepot '; his real name is Bunnett. He, I am 
told, is as rough a fellow as there is in this neigh- 
bourhood. Both these are the men we suspect most, 
and they must be watched. But, unless we have 
some one who has got a little sense to do this, we 
might as well go to bed as try to do anything. I, 
Grainer, and a few others have lately been out at 
night over the fields, up the hill, and round and 
through all the folds in the parish. Sometimes we 
have stayed out till daylight, but so far, it has not 
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had any eflfect, except, perhaps, to frighten my wife, 
and, perhaps, stop a little 'night wiring/ WeVe 
suspected Bunnett for some time, and set a watch 
at his house a few nights ago, intending to have a 
search if we saw anything suspicious. I put two of 
my strongest and sharpest men to watch the cot- 
tage, but they were such fools that they did not take 
any notice of the women, who kept going in and 
out of doors; and I have since learned that these 
women were just taking all the mutton away in 
joints under their petticoats, and throwing them into 
the lime-kiln, where, in less than no time, all traces 
of bone and meat were burned away. So you see 
we must have some one who is intelligent as well 
as strong. These blackguards are as desperate as 
tigers ; they would just as soon think of sticking a 
man as a sheep. They know the penalty, and will 
do anything to escape.'' 

Mr. Greatbatch delivered these remarks in much 
the same hasty way as he was accustomed to address 
the Highway Board. There was a look in Mr. 
Greatbatch's face which indicated that he had 
made up his mind, and that the Squire had better 
not suggest any other course. For the course 
suggested by Mr. Greatbatch was invariably that 
which was followed by the awe-stricken parish. 

Serenity once more overspread our friend's 
features as he relapsed into a posture usual with 
him after dinner. With a long churchwarden pipe, 
well loaded, and balanced in an intricate manner 
by means of his thumb, fore-finger, and little 
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finger^ after the customary way of smokers of long 
pipes^ he] sat pressing the red sealing-waxed end 
against his forehead jost between his ejes^ alter- 
nately frowning and elevating his eyebrows in a 
manner which caused the pipe to move about^ and 
first appear to be half-way up his forehead^ and 
then half-way down his nose. His hair is turning 
grey, is strong, thick, wiry, and brushed back 
stiffly from his broad brow. He has very bushy 
eyebrows, and a healthy, ruddy, face, — a face that 
shows great power. He stands six feet one in his 
boots, and is as well-made a man as you would 
meet for miles round. Oratorical blows from Mr. 
Greatbatch's tongue, or physical blows from his 
shoulder, were always alike undesirable. 

The Squire, now getting old, had just been 
returned to Parliament by the Burgesses of Eattle- 
borough, and though much out of pocket by that 
transaction, was proportionately high in spirits. 
His wild days were over, and he, who once was 
over ready to lend a helping hand to every 
dangerous* or risky project, was now only too 
fearful lest he should have to assist personally, 
along with the bold and vigorous Mr. Greatbatch, 
in catching the sheep-stealers. He was not, more- 
over, best pleased at being called upon to subscribe 
to the latter gentlemali's vigilance fund ; nor was 
the idea of increased rates altogether to his mind. 
For people said that the Squire seemed to be 
labouring under a delusion quite unsupported by 
facts — namely, that he was a poor man ! But even 
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tlie Squire saw as plainly as fche rest of the parisli, 
that Mr. Greatbatoh must be obeyed. 

After more conversation of the same kind^ Mr. 
Greatbatoh departed^ and rode about two miles to 
his home. It was a bright moonlight nighty and 
the hills with the Scotch firs upon them stood out 
with clearness against the sky. The sheep could 
be seen on the hill-side quite plainly as they peace- 
fully grazed, or lay down. Mr. Greatbatoh was 
taking a short cut home across the old grass-grown 
road, and scarcely a sound did his horse's hoofs 
make as it stepped along, nor was he seen, because 
of the high, bushy hedges on both sides of him. 
Just as he was coming out on to a by-road, and 
before his horse had touched it, he looked before 
him, and saw two men standing out boldly in the 
moonlight, hurrying up the hill. He instantly 
jumped from his horse, tied it up to a hedge 
stake, jumped the hedge, and ran as fast as he 
could go. Soon he came to the high road, still 
running in pursuit. But as he ran he saw in the 
middle of the road a sight which made him stop, 
and the perspiration of horror to stand upon his 
face. There lay the body of an old man bleeding 
in the dust, and looking ghastly pale in the moon- 
light. A large rail, also covered with blood, lay 
beside him, and just over the hedge lay the newly 
killed and dressed carcass of a sheep. Further 
pursuit was now useless, the men had got out of 
reach. But who was this old man ? A momentary 
glance told him. It was old Brown of the Lodge 
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Farm ! Those were his sheep in the meadow oyer 
the hedge, and it was doubtless one of his which 
had been stolen. In an instant Mr. Greatbatch set 
off for his horse, and, having brought it down to 
the road, placed the old man upon it, and took him 
to the Lodge Farm. The doctor came, and said 
that he was not dead, but very badly stunned, and 
wounded in the head. The old man showed signs 
of returning consciousness. Once more Mr. 
Gre^ktbatch mounts his horse, and once more 
reaches the Great House. The Squire is just going 
to bed, and ^^my lady '' (for the Squire had married 
a " Lady '') was personally superintending certain 
protectory arrangements, 'which were nightly elabo- 
rated about the hall-door. Her ladyship was 
under the firm impression that if men were despe- 
rate enough to steal and kill sheep, they would 
not scruple to invade the Squire's own dwelling- 
house. 

'^ Greatbatch again ! '^ thought the Squire. 
^' What can he want ? I won't have anything to 
do with hunting sheep-stealers, if he wants me to. 

^^ Come and take a dying man's deposition, 
curtly said Mr, Greatbatch. 

The Squire must, of course,, have his carriage ? 

''You get up and ride my horse, — FU walk," 
thundered this parochial autocrat. 

T^ey were soon on their way to Lodge Farm, 
and the Squire learned what was the matter as they 
went along. 

Old Brown seemed much revived when they 
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came and were standing by Us bed. He feebly 
told all lie knew of the outrage committed upon 
himself. He had heard the sheep bells ringings and 
suspecting the cause^ had gone out to his flock^ and 
there seeing two men cutting up a sheep^ he made 
for them, thinking they would have been oflf at 
once. But he turned and ran back towards the 
road, as one of them, seizing a rail, chased him, and 
overtaking him in the road (the other man follow- 
ing), hit him two powerful blows, and completely 
stunned him. He also said, he thought one man 
might, perhaps, have been Tilly, and that they 
both had gone up towards the old road. This was 
partially corroborated by Mr. Greatbatch, who had 
chased two men, uutil he found old Brown in the 
road. 

With more zest than ever did Mr. Greatbatch 
now call his contemplated vestry meeting. Of 
course he had it all his own way. It was left to 
him to appoint whom he liked to be the watchman, 
and to do as seemed generally good to himself and 
for the parish. 

The man on whom Mr. Greatbatch had his eye 
was a certain Mr. William Katsher, and this was 
the man destined to be elevated to the post of 
parochial constable and watchman. A message 
was, therefore, communicated to Mr. Katsher that 
Mr. Greatbatch desired to see him in the morning. 
Mr. Greatbatch was an early breakf aster, and about 
half -past eight he went into his snuggery, and was 
engaged in putting on his boots and buttoning his 
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gaiters when Mr. Katsher arrived. '^Bill " Katsher^ 
as he was familiarly known^ was a man who, if any 
one wished to exhibit a pair of fine specimens of 
humanity, might well have been exhibited in the 
same show with Mr. Greatbatch. He was about 
his height and breadth, and had a resolute, but 
comic expression of countenance. He had lived 
out of doors all his life, and was now about thirty- 
two years of age. He was one of those men who 
are frequently spoiled rather than benefited by 
being ^' taken up '' and noticed by the great people 
of the neighbourhood. When he was quite a young 
man, with fair prospects, he took a farm under Sir 
Timothy BuUford, ^' the worst landlord in the 
county, sir,'^ as people said in Rattleborough market. 
Sir Timothy, who was certainly no better than his 
friends could wish, but rather, much worse, soon 
discovered in his young tenant a keen sportsman 
and a good farmer. But he discovered still further 
that Mr. Katsher was far more devoted to sport than 
to work. On horses, hounds, harriers, guns, and 
what not, Bill Katsher was an omtiiscient authority. 
He was Sir Timothy's right hand at elections, and 
came to be a general and almost indispensable fac- 
totum to Sir Timothy. He was expected to be 
present at all the shooting and coursing parties, 
more especially when Lord Startupp, the Honour- 
able Lofty Upatree, or the Broverend Mr. Larkin, 
all fast and furious bosom friends of Sir Timothy's, 
came over to visit their friend. Mr. Katsher, how- 
ever, was the victim of caprice, and had come down 
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in the world — ^he could not pay his rentl Sir 
Timothy seemed surprised at this, though every 
one else said it was no wonder. Perhaps his patron 
could ill do without Mr. Katsher, but it was certain 
that he could do still less without his rent. So Mr. 
Katsher was turned out of his farm, and after having 
tried his hand at butchering and then at game- 
keeping, he was now quite willing to take a turn at 
anything with pay attached to it. 

Mr. Katsher, in response to an invitation, said he 
would have some beer, which he was drinking 
while Mr. Greatbatch was putting on his boots. 

'^ Now, Katsher,'' began the latter, '^ I've got a 
trade for you at last — one just to suit you." 

'^ Thankee, sir," said Mr. Katsher quite uncon- 
cernedly. He was used to surprises of all kinds by 
this time. 

Mr. Greatbatch knew his man, and was there- 
fore not annoyed at his unconcern. ''Now, to 
make the matter short, I want you to be the 
constable until we have got rid of the sheep- 
stealers, at any «rate. Those blackguards, Tilly 
and Bannett, must be got hold of, and we must 
find oufc who nearly murdered old Brown the other 
night." 

'' Wery good, sir ; thankee," remarked the still 
imperturbable Bill. 

'' You'll have to wear a uniform, and you'll be 
supplied with that and a trancheon by the parish ; 
for your pay you'll come to me." 

Mr. Katsher now seemed quite taken aback. " I 
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doan't mind anytbing eise, sir, bat can't I do with- 
out that 'ere nniform ? I doan't like the thonghts 
o' that, sir." 

" Oh, nonsense, man ; if joa don't like it, yon 
won't do for us, so there's an end of it." 

Mr. Greatbatch had now buttoned the h&st button 
of his gaiters, and slapped those encasements of 
his shapely calves with the air of a man braced up 
for any emergency. 

''Well, rU do it, sir," said Mr. Katsher, slowly 
and decidedly. 

This settled the matter, and Mr. William Katsher 
was soon delighting the youth of Quarrelton by the 
unusual appearance he presented in his new clothes, 
it being observed that he assumed quite a military 
bearing, and had taken to brushing his hair. It 
was a matter of wonderment to Mr. Binder how 
Mr. Katsher coald go about in that ''disguise," as 
he contemptnously termed it. But Mr. Katsher 
explained to him and Mr. Crooks, in the former's 
shop, that his condescending to wear it was the 
outcome of a force well known to them all. " You 
know as well as I do that it ain't no good for any- 
body to try and ' come it ' over Muster Greatbatch 
when he's made his mind up. You know that as 
well as I do, mind ye. Binder; — ^and so do you, too, 
Crooks," bellowed the constable, fast growing 
angry, "for when Muster Greatbatch told the 
parson he wasn't a-coming to church if you went 
on with so much o' your tootling on the organ, ye 
know you had just to drop it. Ah," continued 
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the constable, soliloqnisingly, '^ Muster Great- 
batcVs is what you may call a master-mind, — a 
regular master-mind/' And this he said as though 
he considered all other persons* minds in compari- 
son mere journeymen or apprentices. 

The new constable's first work was to find Mr. 
Tilly, and apprehend him on the warrant out against 
him for poaching. Mr. Tilly, when he was at home, 
was a tinman, but being of late so frequently 
'^ wanted '' he was, as a rule, found to be out, and 
it was now Mr. Katsher's chief aim in life to dis- 
cover and confine to the village " cage,'' his valuable 
person. Mr. Tilly had a sweetheart, who was sup- 
posed to be the repository, not only of his love, but 
also of all his secrets. The crafty Bill also affected to 
be enamoured of the same damsel; and courted 
her openly and untiringly in the hope that he might 
not only draw from his hiding the jealous tinman, 
but also from the fair Polly the whereabouts of her 
legitimate lover. And it was not long before this 
end was attained. 

Miss Polly Bigg resided with her old mother 
in a cottage, which was part of a once grand 
mansion, next door to Mr. Binder's shop. She 
was sitting at the door of the cottage gazing admir- 
ingly at the detachment of artillery which was 
passing through Quarrelton on the way to Battle- 
borough. The guns and ambulance vans were 
drawn up in military order in the village square, 
just opposite the Dog and Bear, while the men were 
regaling themselves on the good cheer supplied by 
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the landlord. Polly was busy making up a 7ery 
handsome bombasine gown, which had for some 
weeks been the envy of everybody when displayed 
in Mr. Leatherdale's shop. There was going to be 
a party at the Bed Lion next week, and all the elite 
of Miss Polly^s circle were to be present. Miss 
Polly sighed as she looked at the soldiers, doubtless 
regretting that Mr. Tilly was not of a calling which 
necessitated the wearing of such becoming clothes. 

Certainly Miss Polly was not a young lady whom 
anybody would pass by without looking at, and 
having once looked, it was impossible to refrain 
from speaking. This was exactly the view which a 
smart corporal took ; so with his pipe in his mouth, 
and a mug of ale in his hand, he walked up to 
the threshold of Miss Polly's residence, and, remov- 
ing his pipe, made an elaborate bow, took a draught 
of ale, and gave a grin, — all three remarkable for 
their surpassing depth. Having thus introduced 
himself, he began to chat, in what Polly thought a 
most " gentlemanly '' way, for he paid her many 
compliments. 

Mr. Katsher now appeared on the scene. Doubt- 
less he had come to study more critically the manners 
of the military, for it has been seen that he con- 
sidered these a not unbecoming adjunct to his 
uniform and truncheon. Mr. Katsher was not 
attracted by Miss Polly or the corporal ; he had no 
feelings of jealousy in that quarter ; but it was the 
new gown in process of being made up that caught 
his aye. Polly had not seen him, so he retired into 
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Mr. Binder's sliop^ and there^ sitting on Mr. 
Binder's bench, in Mr. Binder's bow window, he 
was able to both see and hear, and remain himself 
unobserved. 

" My dear/' went on the corporal, '^ that dress 
you're sewing is a very pretty one ; it only wants 
you inside of it to make it " 

*' Oh, get along with ye," replied Miss Polly, 
with the air of a young lady quite accustomed to 
issue that admonitory request ; " there's mother in 
the back room, and I dare say Mr. Binder and 
Charles '11 both be listening to you. Besides, if it 
is a pretty gown, what does it matter to you? 
You'll be gone to-night, and you won't ever see 
me in it, for I am not going to wear it till next 
Thursday." 

This was decidedly indiscreet of Polly, for she 
had been admonished to say nothing of the coming 
merry-making at the Red Lion. But to point 
out to this complimentary but fleeting admirer, thaj 
he could not by force of circumstances be a constant 
or an often-present flame, for he was under march- 
ing orders that very afternoon, was an opportunity 
she could not resist. 

Mr. Katsher thought now that he had got a clue 
to something which might be of use to him. Miss 
Polly was making up a new dress, and was going 
to wear it next Thursday. A new dress like that 
was not what Miss Polly would have for an ordinary 
occasion ; and no ordinary admirer of Miss Polly's 
could aflford so rich a tribute of love. Evidently 
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Mr. Tilly liad made a good tiling by poacliiiig lately, 
and was the maker of this tender offering. 

*' Well, Miss/^ oontinned the corporal, " yon talk 
for all the world like a book ; it donH matter to me 
yon may say, for I shan't be going this road again 
for years ; we're ordered to Canada.'' 

" Canada ! " exclaimed Miss Polly, with an ap» 
pearance of real surprise and interest. " Have you 
been there before ? Do tell me something about it." 

"Why," laughed the corporal, "you don't want 
to run away with me, do you ?" 

"No," said Polly, demurely. And then, with 
what she considered the very height of mystery, 
slowly said, " Well, I only asked — ^you know — be- 
cause — ^I might — ^I only might — have to go there 
some day." 

The corporal whistled. 

"Ah, I see, you're going to get married and 
then emigrate." 

Miss Polly blushed. Miss Polly looked with au 
unnecessary closeness at the last few stitches she 
had set, she shook her gown out, she hung her 
head on one side, she tapped the door-step with 
her foot ; for she had not only admitted that she 
was "another's", — ^which always seems indiscreet 
in an engaged young lady, for it involves the loss 
of an opportunity for flirtation with a stranger, — 
and, besides, she had an uncomfortable feeling that 
she had let her tongue run too fast. 

Though Mr. Katsher's mind could not be said 
to be a ^^master-mind" like Mr. Greatbatch's, 
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yet lie was not slow at going through the much- 
prized arithmetical process of putting two and two 
together. This conversation was evidently a matter 
to be laid before Mr. Oreatbatch^ and was a knot 
to be unravelled by his veteran mind. 

As Mr. Katsher was on his way to his Mentor^s 
house^ he passed the Red Lion^ and observing that 
an apartment called the " great room,'' in which 
the Ancient Order of Forresters were wont occasion- 
ally to revel, and in which the Vicar's tithe-dinner 
was given, was being cleaned and swept^ he just 
stepped in to inquire what was going to take place. 
Mrs. Bitters, the landlady, however, suspicious of the 
uniform and truncheon, was mysteriously reticent, 
and would assign no adequate reason for the unusual 
preparations. This naturally excited the profes- 
sional suspicion of the constable, and was a fresh , 
piece of information to be laid before Mr. Greatbatch. 

This gentleman sat in his snuggery after dinner, 
with the constable diffidently occupying an arm- 
chair opposite him. Mr* Greatbatch was assisting 
excogitation, as usual, by placing his pipe-stem 
against his forehead, apparently considering this 
as great and indispensable an incentive to thought 
as the allegorical Mr. Punch does the placing of 
his finger to his nose a means of producing a 
weekly supply of wit. 

The "master-mind,'' however, soon grasped it 
all. Miss Polly was evidently going to wear her 
dress at some unwonted festivity on Thursday. 
The Red Lion was evidently preparing for a fes-* 
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tivity of some kind, and of course it seemed (that 
is, putting two and two together) that this was to 
be the rendezvous of Miss Polly and her friends on 
that night. But even the '^master-mind^' could 
not grapple with the mystery of Miss Polly's pro- 
bable emigration to Canada. Perhaps there was 
not much in the constable- s information after all. 
However, his last words to his docile slave were 
" Keep your eye on the Eed Lion, Katsher.^^ 

Mr. Ea.tsher's mind, after an apprenticeship to 
Mr. Greatbatch of four weeks, was taking rapid 
intellectual strides ; and it occurred to his quite 
unaided imagination, that if he could only somehow 
manage to be present at the Bed Lion on Thursday 
he would hear of something to his advantage. 

It was not possible to keep it a secret any longer 
that there was going to be a supper at the Red 
Lion, and perhaps some dancing after, on Thursday ; 
though who were going to be there besides Mrs. 
Bigg and her daughter was quite unknown. It 
appeared from this that it was intended to be a 
private and select affair, and for this obvious reason 
Mr. Katsher went about, as he expressed it, " with 
his best leg foremost,'^— with him a mere metaphor 
for shrewd mental foresight. 

Thursday night, however, came round, and Mr. 
Katsher had not received an invitation to the supper, 
which was not, to most people, a matter for surprise. 
He nevertheless had hatched a brilliant notion, 
which he was able to carry into practice. There 
was a large garden at the back of the Bed Lion, 
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and in this garden the constable hid himself^ having 
gone roand the charchyard and scaled that part of 
the garden- wall which bounded it. He made him- 
self as comfortable as circumstances permitted after 
it had grown quite dusk^ by smoking pipes in the 
old summer-house. He looked up at the windows 
of the ''great room,'' but all the blinds were drawn 
down, and he could neither see nor hear anything 
except the clashing of dishes and plates. There 
was no conversation, for people of that class do not 
engage much in talk when feeding. He had watched 
Mrs. Bigg and her daughter there, and about a 
doz^n other people, who were for the most part 
strangers, and of whom he knew nothing; there 
was no one of whom he was at all suspicious. Yet 
he could not forget the air of mystery which had 
enshrouded the preparations for the party, and 
this, coupled with the conversation he had over- 
heard between Polly and the corporal, made him 
certain that there was more in it than appeared at 
first sight. He listened attentively under each of 
the windows, which were too high for him to 
attempt to look into, and stood quite breathless 
and still. Yet he heard no voice which he could 
recognize, except the shrill tones of Polly now and 
again. The damage he was doing to the crops of 
kitchen-stuff, could only be ascertained by daylight, 
but he felt certain he was doing incalculable damage 
to a crop of prime winter onions. While thinking 
of this, suddenly he thought he saw first the head and 
then shoulders of a figure peering stealthily over 
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tte wall. Then he saw the fig^e rise higher, and 
then the knees and feet upon the top. The figure, 
which appeared to be that of an old man in a 
smock-frock, actually trotted nimbly along until 
it came near the window of the ''great room'' nearest 
to the wall. Then, with a stick which the figure 
felt for very carefully, with evident knowledge of 
its position, proceeded to tap the window three 
times. The talk inside hushed in a moment. A 
head. Miss Polly's, appeared round the blind, and 
the window was gently opened. A long form, 
which had often borne the weight of a dozen stal- 
wart Ancient Forresters at dinner, was noiselessly 
put out from the window. When near enough, the 
figure took hold of it and placed the end safely on 
the wall, the other end being firmly held within. 
This strangely-agile old man now sat on the slanting 
form, and slid gracefully down it, through the 
widely-open window, into the great room, amid 
the laughter of those inside. Mr. Katsher heard 
the laughter, which was soon hushed, and saw a 
good deal of hand- shaking, and even mtnessed 
the fair Polly kiss the old gentleman in hardly a 
daughterly manner. "It must be Tilly,'' ejaculated 
the secreted constable. " I'll go and tell Muster 
Greatbatch." 

The form was taken in, the window shut, and 
the blind drawn down again, when Mr. Katsher 
began to rescale the wall. Foolish Mr. Katsher ! 
He had not taken his bearings, and essayed that 
part of the wall where the apricot tree grew, with- 
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out reflecting that that was the very spot where the 
boys would try to get over, and so was sure to be 
bristling with broken bottles. He cut his hands, 
and, never having been brought up to curb his 
temper, or to eschew bad language, was swearing 
horribly. Old Mrs. Bigg, who had a suspicious 
ear, heard the profane exclamation, and looking out 
from behind the blind, observed Mr. Katsher's 
uniform once more attempting to ascend the wall. 
She gave the alarm, and while Mr. Katsher was 
taking a short cut across the churchyard to Mr. 
Greatbatch's, Mr. Tilly — for it was he — departed 
by the front door in a hurry. The lights were put 
out, and the company speedily departed. 

Mr. Katsher found Mr. Greatbatch in his 
slippers, deep in the study of the newspaper. 
Breathlessly Mr. Katsher narrated all he had seen. 
His patron kicked oflF his slippers, and called (as 
Sir Robert de Shurland had done before him) for 
his boots. Mr. Greatbatch was putting them on 
as fast as he could, crying aloud meantime for a 
change of raiment, which Mrs. Greatbatch, in a 
tremble, was preparing upstairs. Mrs. Greatbatch 
was no coward, but she dreaded these constant 
huntings of, and fights with, the sheep-stealers, and 
feared lest old Brown^s fate should some day be her 
husband's. '^ Bring Katsher some ale,*' ordered 
Mr. Greatbatch, dispensing with what was on all 
occasions a useless formality ; for, though the con- 
stable was always invited to partake of that refresh- 
ment, it was well known he would never refuse* 
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They both sally forth, and go at once to the 
Bed Lion. Bat quite half an hour has gone by 
since Mr. Katsher relinquished his watch, and all 
is quite quiet. Two or three farm labourers are 
drinking in the tup, and Mrs. Bitters is super- 
intending the removal of the rejected viands from 
the supper. Now this was awkward, for neither 
Mr, Greatbatch nor the constable had any right to 
go prying about there, or asking questions; so they 
looked blankly at one another, and departed ; Mr. 
Katsher ruefully turning over in his own mind 
that in this case both the '' master-mind " and the 
apprentice had been misled. This untoward com" 
bination of accidents against an array of recognised 
talent was hard to be borne. 

Mr. Greatbatch returned quite disgusted with 
the constable to his slippers and newspaper, giving 
that officer strict commands, as he always did when 
he could think of nothing else, to ''keep a sharp look 
out." Mr. Katsher was in no mood for tramping 
about by himself, and besides wanting company, 
he wanted his cut hands attended to : so he repaired 
to Mr. Binder's, whose housekeeper dressed them. 
He found Mr. Binder at home, sitting in his little 
back parlour, enjoying his evening pipe and grog 
in quiet and solitude. Mr. Binder was always glad 
to have a gossip. Any means whereby he might 
increase his stock of news was most welcome to 
him, for he had a reputation to keep up in that 
respect. Mr. Katsher was soon ensconsed in a 
comfortable chair, and while the bowl of his pipe 
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was glowing witli fire, his face was no less glowing 
with excitement as he narrated his doings of that 
evening. 

Mr. Binder, too, was worked up to a terrible 
pitch of excitement. The whole aflFair seemed so 
complicated, and yet so simple. It was plain that 
Tilly was about somewhere, and perhaps Bluepot 
too. Was it right that the constable should be 
sitting calmly there smoking his pipe, while one of 
the very men they were seeking for had been seen 
in the village that very night ? And his neighbour 
Polly, too, had kissed him, and knew all about it. 
Why did not Mr. Katsher go and search Mrs. Bigg's 
house ? '' Blest if I don't think that wouldn't be a 
good idea,'' said the constable; "but I dursn't do any- 
thing without seeing Muster Greatbatch, ye know." 

Mr. Binder, having made this brilliant suggestion 
to the representative of the law, seemed to think 
that by walking to the window, and lifting up the 
blind, and looking at Mrs. Bigg's back door, he 
might be able to penetrate this mystery. "They 
do seem to have a good deal o' light on inside, 
•though," said Mr. Binder, suspiciously, as he 
turned to his companion. 

'^ So they do." Mr. Katsher said this after 
gazing steadfastly at the window of Miss Polly's 
bedroom, which looked down into Mr. Binder's 
back yard. There was a bright light in the room, 
and the blind appeared to be fastened up to the 
curtain-pole. 

Did ye see that ?" asked Mr. Binder as, with a 
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sudden action^ he took his pipe from his mouth and 
pointed it straight at the window* 

" I saw a shadder/' answered the constable, with 
his usual coolness. 

'' Well, Hwas a man's ! '' 

''Was it, though?'* inquired the custodian of 
the peace, as though the presence of a man in Mrs. 
Bigg's house, — and she a widow and her daughter a 
spinster, — though an indiscretion, was not at all a 
matter to make him surprised. 

'' Bet yer it's Tilly ! " And Mr. Binder held out 
his hand as though the wager was won, and he 
wanted his money. 

''Let's wait a bit," cautiously returned Mr. 
Katsher, and going still further, though with appa- 
rently more confidence, he said, "We shall see 
summat presently." In quiet, but hopeful expecta- 
tion of the future fulfilment of this prophecy they 
both continued to gaze at the blind, puflBng their 
smoke most vehemently. 

" There he is again," jerked out Mr. Binder with 
a suddenness quite startling. " Look, he's standing 
quite still. I know that shadow. I'll sivear that's 
Bluepot !" 

This solemn asseveration the peaceful saddler 
made at the top of his voice. 

"Lor'l" said Mr. Katsher, with undistarbed 
visage; "you ain't very partic'lar at letting him 
know you're acquainted with him. If I was you, 
I should take it a bit quieter like, I should." 

Mr. Katsher was as well acquainted with the 
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physiognomy of Blaepot (alias Buimett) as any- 
body^ and had his own notions on the subject. 
But having fetched Mr. Greatbatch out once that 
night on a false alarm^ he did not desire to make a 
fool of himself twice running. 

''Now, look here, friend Binder,^' said Mr. 
Katsher, pointing with his truncheon, ''just you do 
me a favour, and step as quiet as you can down to 
Muster Greatbatch, and say I should like to see 
him very important.'^ 

To be mixed up in an incident so thrilling, and 
likely to produce such notoriety, was just what 
pleased Mr. Binder, so he departed on his errand. 

Mr. Katsher soon turned out the lamp, and 
gently drew the curtains, leaving a place through 
which he might continue to watch Miss PoUy^s 
bedroom window. He had not returned to his 
post one moment too soon, for he saw the heads 
and forms of figures crossing and recrossing the 
blind. First one alone, then all together. Some- 
times a mere blurred and momentary shadow, and 
at others the profiles of Tilly and Bluepot plainly 
enough to feel justified in having sent to Mr. 
Greatbatch. A shadow crossed the blind, its sub- 
stance evidently carrying something large; whatever 
it was it touched the blind, which shook, and the 
comer fell down. Katsher could see just into the 
room. In a moment a man comes, and, lifting up 
the comer which had fallen down, deliberately and 
slowly sticks a fork into it, and Mr. Kathser could 
plainly see the face, and then the shadow of the 
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arms as they pressed the fork back into the 
cartain-pole. There was no mistaking that face^ 
it was Bluepot. 

This was a discovery remarkably gratifying to 
the constable. But suppose the men should go 
before Mr. Binder returned with Mr. Greatbatch ! 
What a long time Binder seemed to take I Mr. 
Katsher lighted the lamp, and journeyed about 
Mr. Binder's little back-room, two strides suflBcing 
to bring him from the door on one side to the eight- 
day clock on the other. Mr. Katsher was inwardly 
very impatient and excited, but he stood and 
collectedly gazed at the face of Mr. Binder^s clock, 
as though that would cause the second hand to 
move faster, or relieve the monotony of that com- 
placently slow tick. He deciphered all the infor- 
mation, both that in an unknown and that in his 
mother-tongue, which was set forth upon its face. 
''Tempus fugif ran in golden letters over the 
XII, and round the hands was the maker's name 
and address, "Morrice Tobias, Minories''; while 
down over the lAl ^^^ *^® word "London.'' 
All this, Mr. Katsher thought, was proof posi- 
tive of his frequent assertion to Mr. Binder that 
the clock was not " an eight-day English " 
as Mr. Binder often averred it was^ and felt 
greatly aggrieved when anybody held a contrary 
opinion. 

"'Tempus fugit' ain't English, I know," en- 
forced Mr. Katsher, '' and * Morrice Tobias ' can't 
be an English name ; and as for ' Minories,' it's 

L 
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plain that's a forrin' town where he made it in. 
Yon can't have it no plainer than that/' 

''Ah, that's all very well," Mr. Binder wonld 
reply. ''But how do you account for 'London' 
down over the j^ ?" 

And so everybody agreed that it was a question 
open to argument after all. 

Bat now the temporarily incarcerated constable 
heard the welcome sound of Mr. Binder's key in 
the front door, and the voices of Mr. Greatbatch 
and of Tom Grainer, who had joined him in the 
expedition. 

" I've seen Bluepot in there, too," said the con- 
stable as soon as he saw Mr. Greatbach. He 
knew that the garrulous Mr. Binder would have 
told all that had happened up to the time of 
his own departure, and so dispensed with any 
preliminary statement. "The blind fell down, 
and he came and stuck it up again, and I saw him 
then." 

" The devil !" ejaculated Mr. Greatbatch. " But 
it's a ticklish piece of business, and requires 
careful management. AH we can do is to work on 
the authority of the warrant out against Tilly for 
poaching, and then we can search the house for 
guns. We shall not be going too far in that, I 
think. Let us be off at once." 

They go outside, Tom Grainer having previously 
lighted a dark lantern he had brought with him. 

"Knock at Mrs. Bigg's door," ordered Mr. 
Greatbatch. 
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''Yes, sir/' And Mr, Katsher did so with his 
trancheon. 

No answer ; but the light npstairs is taken away. 

" Knock again,'' commanded the '' master- 
mind." 

'* Yes, sir." And there was no mistake about it 
this time. The blows re-echoed all round the 
village square, down into the churchyard, and 
seemed to linger about the old lych gate. 

Then the voice of Mrs. Bigg was heard inside 
innocently, but peevishly, inquiring, '' Who's 
there ? " 

" Let us in," demanded Mr. Greatbatch. 

" I shan't, unless I know who ye are," replied 
the cautious dame. 

'' We want Tilly. He is in your house." And 
then with an unfair appeal to Mrs. Bigg's own 
private knowledge, he further asserted, "You 
know he is. Open the door, or if you don't we'll 
burst it open." 

Mrs. Bigg was as fully aware as most people of 
a universal parish maxim, which ran, "When 
Muster Greatbatch says he'll do a thing, he does 
it"; and so accepting the inevitable, she slowly 
opened the door. Whereupon Mr. Grainer instantly 
inserted the butt-end of his gun into the opening, 
and flashed a ray from his lantern into the terrified 
face of the old lady. 

" We are about to search your house, Mrs. Bigg. 
We have His Majesty's warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of one Tilly." 

l2 
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Mr. Greatbatch made this grandiloqaent state- 
ment in a pompons manner, as being a fit mode of 
introducing Mrs. Bigg to the majesty of the law. 

'* Fm quite sure you're welcome, gentlemen,^' said 
Mrs. Bigg quite hospitably, though she showed no 
active desire to conduct them over her establishment. 

Mr. Greatbatch, leaving the other two to guard 
the ground-floor, boldly proceeds to search the 
upper rooms. He goes into Miss Polly's room ; all 
is dark. He strikes a light, when suddenly Miss 
Polly utters a piercing shriek. Mr. Greatbatch 
nevertheless walks round the room and continues 
his search. He sees nothing. He goes through 
all the bed-rooms, Mrs. Bigg at his heels, but finds 
no one. He now went downstairs again, looking 
sternly at the constable, for he thought he scented 
a second false alarm. However, he made a tour 
into Mrs. Bigg's larder, a smaU room in the 
remotest part of her back premises. Here he 
looked, with great presence of mind, into an assort- 
ment of large red earthenware crocks, which stood 
round the room on shelves, in (what seemed to his 
suspicious eye) inordinately large quantities for so 
humble an establishment. 

" Mutton ! " exclaimed he. " Mutton ? How 
came you with so much mutton, Mrs. Bigg ? " 

"It isn't mutton^ sir; it's only pickling pork. 
You see, we poor people are obliged to keep a 
little food by us, or I don't know what we should 
do in the winter, sir. If it wasn't for kind ladies 
like Mrs. Greatbatch " 



N 
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'' It does not suit me, Mrs. Bigg/' broke in Mr. 
Greatbatcli sternly, ^'to be taken for a greater fool 
than I am. I thinJc I know mutton from pork when 
I see it. This must be inquired into, Mrs. Bigg.'' 

" On the whole/' said Mr. Greatbatch, fuming 
to Grainer and Katsher, " I think I'll just have 
one more look upstairs. I'll call you if I want you. 
You remaiu here, Mrs. Bigg." 

So once more he renewed his search through 
the bedrooms. He goes to Miss Polly's last. Ker 
room was a large old-fashioned one, just under the 
roof, the beams of which protruded into the young 
lady's bedroom in a bold and rugged manner. The 
furniture was decidedly scanty. Over the great 
mantelpiece, which stood seven feet high, hung a 
gaudy Scripture picture, and by the window hung 
a small looking-glass. Nothing else adorned the 
bare walls. Miss Polly was now either simulating 
slumber, or was actually peacefully sleeping ; but, 
either way, young ladies do not usually make such 
a curious noise in their throats as Mr. Greatbatch 
thought he could distinguish. The large fireplace 
had boards in front of it to keep out the draught. 
In a moment down came the boards, but without 
much noise. Simultaneously Miss Polly conde- 
scended to abandon sweet sleep, and evinced a 
livfely interest in the proceedings by sitting up in 
bed. The moon was up, and Mr. Greatbatch could 
just distinguish in the deep chimney-comer the 
forms of two men, lying side by side, wrapped in 
blankets, with their faces turned up towards the 
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stars^ which could be plainly seen up the broad 
chimnej. He went to the top of the stairs and 
whispered, '^Whichever of you two knows Bunnett 
or Tilly by sight let him bring up the lantern/' 
Up came Mr. Katsher, and, throwing a light across 
the faces of the sleepers, he said, in a stage whisper, 
which caused even Miss Polly to shiver, *^ Both on 
'em, as sure as a gun V* 

^' Quietly call Grainer up,'' said Mr. Greatbatch. 
So Mr. Grainer and his gun came up. 

" D' you think," inquired Mr. Grainer, '' we can 
manage both of 'em ?" Mr. Grainer never had 
been a man of a sanguine disposition. 

" In course we can," contemptuously whispered 
the constable. 

There lay these two men in the chimney-corner. 
Both were huge, strong-built men; Tilly was a 
fair man^ well-looking enough. His hands were 
small, and had they only been clean would have 
been handsome. Even in sleep he seemed to have 
a prepossessing face, and having, as he always did 
have, plenty of money, it was little wonder that 
the vain and romantic Polly fell in love with him. 
Bluepot, on the contrary, was older, dark, and had 
a shaggy beard and whiskers. He had a small, 
broad nose, and, as he lay there with his mouth 
wide open, he showed his jagged and black teeth 
between his ill-kept beard and long upper lip. 
Very repulsive did he look then, but the crowsfeet 
about his eyes redeemed him from the look of utter 
blackguardism. They both had been desperate 
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men^ and the terror of the neighbourhood for years. 
But the strangeness and wildness of the locality, 
and the absence of any system of repression, had 
enabled them to keep out of the laVs grip all this 
time. But now at last even they had fallen victims 
to the vigour of the '^ master-ndnd.^' 

'TU rouse them/^ said Mr. Oreatbateh. ''Here, 
Tilly — Bunnett — wake up; you're wanted,^' and 
he moved them with his foot. They slept heavily, 
but woke suddenly and sat up quite bewildered 
for the moment. Such a sight ! Two dirty, rough- 
looking men, wrapped in blankets, sitting bolt 
upright, surprise in their faces, their hair literally 
on end, in a chimney-corner with the bright light 
of a dark lantern upon them. 

'' Ah, Muster Greatbatch,'' stammered out Tilly, 
'' I thought it would come to this soon. You have 
got us at last. What a life you have given us two 
poor chaps lately !'' 

''Get up and come with us, and remember I have 
a gun, and shall not mind using it : so come quietly .'' 

Obediently they followed. The fame of the 
"master-mind," and the futility of resisting it, had 
even penetrated the circles in which these two 
ruffians had moved. They were taken to the village 
cage, a small, strongly-built room with four cells 
in it, and there left to pass the night. Mr. Katsher 
walked up and down outside, Mr. Binder bearing 
him company while the whole incident was related 
to him, for he had not been permitted to assist in 
the capture. 
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The next day the prisoners were eouveyed to 
Battleboroagli^ and at the next assize Mr. Tilly's 
affairs were arranged for him for a year or two, 
in a manner not quite to his tastes, bat quite 
in accordance with his deserts. With regard to 
Blaepot, nothing could be actually proved against 
him ; in fact, it seemed doubtful whether the zeal 
of Messrs. Greatbatch, Grainer, and Katsher, had 
not been overstrained in having shut him up in 
the cage, for no other apparent reason than that 
he was found sleeping in Mrs. Bigg's chimney. 

However, he was not seen or heard of in Quarrel- 
ton again to be recognised save once, and that 
only by Mr. Greatbatch. 

Mr. Greatbatch took it to heart very much that 
Mrs. Bigg should have been in league with these 
two men, and, though no measures were taken 
against her, he talked with her and Miss Polly most 
seriously. From these conversations he elucidated 
the mystery of Miss Polly's once-contemplated 
visit to Canada. It appeared that Bluepot and her 
lover, finding Quarrelton fast growing too hot to 
hold them, had determined to emigrate; and the 
supper at the Bed Lion was to have been their 
last appearance in the village before their departure. 
Miss Polly had strong views about this going 
abroad alone on the part of her lover, but he had 
delighted her by saying that he only intended 
going out first by himself to prepare a home for 
his own love, and that when he had completed his 
domestic arrangements Miss Polly should follow 
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Um^ and become liis own wife in that distant 
colony. 

But now Polly was broken down, her beautiful 
colour grew pale. She had awakened to a sense of 
the narrow escape she had had. 

^^^ K^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

A few years afterwards, one night, when Mr. 
Greatbatch as usual was reading his paper and 
smoking his evening pipe, he was told that two 
labouring men would like to see him. 

'^ Show them in,'' said he. 

Two great men shyly entered the door, and there 
Btood turning their hats round, and much embar- 
rassed. 

" Muster Greatbatch,'' began one, '' you ain't 
seen us for some time, and mayhap don't know 
us. I be Bunnett — him as they called Bluepot; 
and my mate, he be Tilly." 

''God bless my soul!" And Mr. Greatbatch's 
paper dropped from his hand, and the stem of his 
pipe was carried from between his eyebrows right 
up to the roots of his hair. 

'' Shut the door," Mr. Greatbatch next said ; '' I 
am not sure that I ought to see you. But say 
what you want to say quickly." 

Bluepot was again the spokesman. 

" Tilly's just been let out," he. said, '^ and I've 
been a-waitin' for him all this time. I could have 
gone oflF along o' myself, but I didn't — I waited for 
him. He and me al'ays went together; we was 
took together ; we was al'ays pals ; and now we're 
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a-goin' to America together, and ain't a-comin' 
home no more. Tilly, he didn't like to come here 
to-night; but I says to him, says I, 'Muster Great- 
batchMl help us — he don't bear us good-for-nothin' 
chaps no ill.' Tilly was afraid he should see Polly, 
and Tilly he couldn't stand that, he couldn't. How- 
somdever, sir, here we are, an' we've come just 
to ask a favour of you, sir." And suddenly, and 
with a gulp of something which seemed to stick in 
his dry throat, he blurted out, '^ Can ye help us 
with a pound or two, sir ? I've got a few pounds, 
and so's Tilly, but we ain't got quite enow to get 
to America with — ^and we shan't trouble ye no more, 
sir. I know I hadn't ought to ask, but " 

'^ Bunnett and Tilly," said Mr. Greatbatch, quite 
softened, '^ I vdll help you, and I hope you^U do 
better in the New Country than you have done 
here. Now have a glass of beer, and I'll just ask 
you one question, which you can answer if you 
like, and then you'd better be off as soon as you 
can." 

The beer was brought. Both men filled their 
glasses, and together and sincerely said,- 

'^ You're wery good health, sir — and the missus." 

They both drank, and then there was a pause, 
broken by Bluepot, who said, — 

" What was you a-goin' to ask us, sir ? We'll 
answer it true." 

" Tell me, both of you, who was it that stunned 
old Brown that night. Your answer shall go no 
further. It's quite safe with me." 
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Tell him, Bluepot, tell him/' said Tilly. 

Well, sir/ 'twas Tilly, and I didn't hinder 
him. And, what's more, 'twas us two you chased 
down the hill that night. And when you went 
back to fetch your horse I come back to help ye, 
but I dur'sn't show myself, for I thought as how 
he was dead, and we'd done it. I was just over 
the hedge all the time, about two yards from ye. 
I'm wery glad to hear Muster Brown's about again, 
sir. Don't tell him ; he did me a good turn once. 



sir." 



There was a chink of money in each man's palm, 
and Mr. Greatbatch let them out by the glass-door 
leading on to the lawn ; and no one knew, not even 
the vigilant constable, who those two tall men were 
who went across the churchyard, over the hills, to 
the high-road, at eleven o'clock at night. They 
trudged many long miles on foot to London before 
daybreak. 

*j* *j* *j* *j* 

Mr. Binder is running about his shop in a frantic 
state; Mr. Binder is using bad language; Mr. 
Binder is rubbing his thigh ; the reins upon which 
Mr. Binder was recently engaged are lying upon 
the floor; Mr. Binder's stool is overturned. His 
man Charles is carefully, complacently, and even 
smilingly stitching a blinker. A jolly little urchin 
stands in the doorway, laughing ready to break his 
little sides. Mr. Binder aims a blow at him half- 
playfuUy with the reins he has once more gathered 
up. The boy makes off as fast as his chubby legs 
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will let him^ and runs in^ next door^ to Mrs. Bigg^s 
house^ qnite as though he belonged there ! A neat 
and matronly woman meets him^ and cries, ^' Billy ! 
Billy ! what were you making such a noise aboat in 
Mr. Binder's, shop ? '* 

'^ Oh, mother ! I only put a needle in Mr. 
Binder's cushion, and, oh dear, it pricked him ! '' 

Now, Master Billy, the perpetrator of this indict- 
able ofEence, was none other than the offspring of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Katsher. Mr. Katsher had 
retained such a pleasant recollection of his sparions 
love-making in quite a professional way, that he 
had at length succumbed to the genuine passion. 




WHO IS GOING TO CHURCH THIS 

MORNING ? 

ON Sunday mornings, in a country house, this 
is a customary and most pertinent question 
put to the company (or to that part of it which has 
managed to arrive betimes at the breakfast-table) 
by the host or hostess. This question is, however, 
never addressed to the family. It is, of course, an 
understood thing that the family go to church. 
This has been a custom time whereof the memory 
of the olive branches runs not to the contrary. 
But as to the visitors, lately arrived from town, 
there are no bounds to their tastes and fancies* 
Either our church is too far for them, or the service 
is slow and there is no music, or the Sector cannot 
preach, or it looks like rain, or, somebody with a 
judicious reticence as to causes, remarks, '^ It will 
not be wise for me to venture out to-day." With 
regard to those who think it is going to rain, why 
cannot they do as the family have always had to do 
for years, and go provided with umbrellas, water- 
proofs, and goloshes ? The carriage has never 
been known to go out for the family on Sunday, 
and why, ask these dogs in the manger, should it 
go out for other people ? After all, the walk is 
barely a quarter of a mile, and that, all the Way, 
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tliroagli a grove of oaks and chestnuts^ and over 
mossy grass. 

Those who are standing out on the lawn, or 
smoking their morning pipes under the shade of 
the old elms in the garden, hear the bells begin to 
ring, chiming merrily all among the tall trees of the 
rookery, amid the din of the cawing rooks and the 
barking of the dogs. The dogs dislike the dinner- 
bell, and, being unable to distinguish between that 
and the church-bells, howl protestingly alike at both. 

Soon there is a scufflin&r in the hall, and a creueral 
inquiry by every church-goer as to where his or her 
husband, or wife, brother, sister, or fiancee is, respec- 
tively. There is such a demand for prayer-books as 
was never known before, and which the whole house 
ransacked is unable adequately to supply. Old 
prayer-books are brought into requisition, which 
pray for King George, Queen Adelaide, and Eling 
William; while some even ungallantly make no 
reference to the Princess of Wales. 

The procession now sets forth through the rookery, 
round by the dogs, and past the farm-yard. From 
the latter there are just now inopportunely issuing 
five sedate old cows, being driven out to pasture. 
Ladies do not like cows, and hurry on, looking 
happy again only when a five-barred gate has closed 
on them. The bells are ceasing the chime, and 
straggling off, one by one, till only the big bell 
remains quickly tolling. Soon, as we near the 
churchyard-gate, the shrill " Parson's " bell starts 
a sort of running comment on the church clock. 
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which, in deep tones^ now begins to strike eleven. 
The Rector ienters the churchyard-gate, walking 
from the rectory, arrayed in his robes, looking 
majestic in all respects, save one — ^he wears a tall 
hat! A full white surplice, and scarlet hood do 
not seem compatible with that modem head-dress. 

Two huge brooms are placed, one on each side of 
the porch, the purpose of which may be explained 
to the uninitiated. Their use is instead of door- 
mats; and the mode of applying them for that 
purpose consists in dextrously drawing the foot first 
on one side of a besom and then on the other, like 
sharpening a knife on a steel. The process requires 
a certain knack, and is fraught with danger to 
those unaccustomed to use them, for a fall head- 
long into the aisle would not be an improbable 
consequence. 

The Rector, an uprigbt, grey-headed old man, of 
the old " high-and-dry '' school, has a deep voice, 
which appears to emanate somewhere from the 
region of his boots, and is almost drowned by the 
ivy branches driven against the window panes by 
the breeze. 

The voluntary, of about ten minutes in duration, 
is being played, while the Rector industriously finds 
the lessons and psalms, and while those dwellers 
near the church, who are proverbially late, saunter 
into their pews. Notably among this class is a 
certain original young farmer, who avers that the 
commencing voluntary is no more a part of the 
authorised order of morning or evening prayer 
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than the final one^ at the first notes of which the 
congregation rises as one man^ and goes ont. There- 
fore^ to be strictly consistent^ this enlightened 
yonng man times himself with precision to arrive 
jast as the last notes of the commencing voluntary 
die away, and pushes past his prim sisters already 
in their pew in a manner protesting against their 
undue haste to worship. 

In the body of the church sit the Rector^s man- 
servants^ and in the chancel, under the rectory 
pew, sit his maid-servants, each penned off into a 
separate fold, the latter looking scared and in a 
flutter under the steady gaze of the former, like 
sheep under the professional eye of the butcher at 
market. The groom, a frowning, ill-tempered 
fellow enough, savagely stares at the footman, who 
is evidently anxious to catch a fleeting smile from 
his (the groom^s) own particular scuUerymaid, — ^all 
which is duly noted by the vigilant eyes of the 
old housekeeper. Near the organ sit the school 
children, supervised by the Miss Rector, who is also 
organist, and keeps watch over them through a 
slit in the red curtain which hides her. Bats, 
swallows, butterflies, and other irreverent creatures, 
are apt to enter the open door, and flit about the 
church — much to the amusement of the children^ 
who usually evince the most unruly symptoms, 
while their guardian is engaged in playing the 
organ, when she is quite unable to make her accus- 
tomed sortie — ^plunge into the rebellious mass, and 
make a terrible example of the offenders, by placing 
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them conspicuously under the Rector^s eye in mid- 
aisle. 

Round by the pulpit, and under a perfect epitome 
of the heroes and heroism, virtue and honours of 
his ancestors (all enumerated and depicted in black 
and white on marble slabs above his stall) sits old 
Sir John. He alone is there now. His two wives 
are dead, and his sister, on whom he fell back as a 
housekeeper at last, is too feeble to come to church. 
His grandson and heir is away at college, and so he 
has no one to find his places for him, except a 
buxom servant who sits just under him, and blush- 
ingly alternately hands up her own prayer-book 
and his, with her finger on the page. Old Mrs. 
Perks, and still older Mrs. Peakey, sit nodding their 
poor palsied old heads in the side seats, wearing 
the same bonnets which they have worn for twenty 
years, only put on for church, or when called to the 
Rectory for Christmas or Easter doles. They will 
presently both go tottering home, each with a loaf 
of bread, picking ofE and munching as they go 
along the tit-bits of the crust. The long list of 
^^ Benefactors to this Parish '^ explains all about the 
two loaves, which stand on the tomb of the donor, 
like two sentinels, with their tops on one side, like 
jaunty soldiers' caps. 

The prayer for fine weather to-day is said, to 
the apparent astonishment of the whole congrega- 
tion, though there have been six successive weeks 
of wet and storms. The well-to-do farmer, who 
sits just by the reading desk, and is a goading 
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thorn in the Rector^s side, as all well-to-do and 
independent farmers seem to be, views the prayer' 
in the light of an interloper, and as a useless 
innovation, but, nevertheless, as is his custom, forms 
all the words of the prayer with his lips after the 
Rector, in a manner expressive of conventional 
pious fervour, but of an imperfect knowledge of 
the phraseology. Sir John appears to join with 
his whispering maid-servants in being perfectly- 
indifferent as to the result of the prayer. But the 
Rector, a justice of the peace, a great landed pro- 
prietor, and the cultivator of his own glebe, prays 
most fervently, and especially in the Litany, in 
accordance with his manifold position, that ^^ the 
Magistrates may be blest and kept,^' and to '* enjoy 
the Fruits of the Earth.'' These are, perhaps, the 
most impressive passages in our service. 

The only hymn is shortly sung, which the Misses 
Rector sing most lustily— -for do they not know it 
well — ^having dinned it daily into the unmusical 
ears of the school children, during the past week ? 

There is no sermon this morning, an advantage 
we only enjoy in our primitive parts on alternate 
Sundays. So, after the final ^^ Amen,'' and a sub- 
sequent announcement, tacked breathlessly, but 
irreverently on to it by the clerk, that he is 
'' ordered to call a wesi/ry/^ the organ commences 
the last voluntary — a lively tune — to all appearances 
quite akin to the feelings of the now emancipated 
congregation. Prom this final voluntary more may 
be learned than appears at first sight. It is a 
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means whereby the lovers of propriety may be dis- 
tinguished from those who are careless in this 
respect. At the first note of the organ, the poor 
and hamble labourers, lower servants, and boys, 
who know nothing of propriety, abruptly relin- 
quish their devotions, seize their hats and go out. 
Others take a momentary survey through their 
fingers, just to see that the main body of the wor- 
shippers had assumed a worldly look, when they 
commence to smooth hats, or put on gloves, as an 
appropriate means of passing from a state of mind 
fit for devotion, to that of readiness for dinner. The 
lady's-maids. Miss Tenant-farmers, and such hke 
sticklers for propriety, are the last to rise, and then 
do so in a slow and dignified manner as though 
loath to resign such a comfortable attitude, as 
everybody knows is obtained by placing one's elbows 
upon the sharp edge of an oak pew, and burying 
one's knees in a dusty, odorous, hay-stuffed hassock. 

Meantime the parson has distributed to Mrs. 
Perks and Mrs. Peaky a loaf each, which they 
receive in their trembling hands, making such deep 
curtseys, that any new Rector or young modem 
curate would almost have prided himself on having 
his own sanctimonious person piously adored. But 
our parson has been used to all this for forty-five 
years, and does not notice it. 

We are soon in the churchyard, shaking hands 
all round with our neighbours, and undergoing a 
strict and scrutinising catechism as to the condition 
of our crops, and as to our agricultural prospects 
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in general. Sir John, the independent farmer, and 
Mr. Benjamin Barleycorn, the local brewer, have 
gone to form the vestry meeting ; and through the 
open windows we can hear that the business of the 
meeting is another discussion on that constant and 
often recurring topic — the decorum and expediency 
of grazing sheep in the churchyard. The indepen- 
dent farmer (being also churchwarden), out of 
dogged antipathy to the Rector, is in favour of the 
continuance of this profitable custom — for it saves 
the expense of mowing, and feeds somebody^s 
sheep — ^usually the churchwardens^ 

It is always difficult to understand why farmers 
of this class contrive to be at variance so much, 
and so frequently with the parson. Perhaps it is a 
remnant of the old feud, before the commutation of 
the tithe, when the parson could indeed render 
himself obnoxious, and do many a man a bad turn. 
For the farmer dared not carry the over-ripe 
com, as it stood in shocks in the fields, until the 
parson, or his man, had come and put a mark upon 
each tenth sheaf. Sometimes they would do this by 
sticking a branch of a tree in each, sometimes by 
merely counting them; but, somehow, the parson^s 
man always knew the best and usually took them. 
The graet '^ tithe barns'^ so often seen near the 
country vicarage, or rectory, speak for themselves. 

Our church-going is over for the day : and 
meeting our more irreligious friends on our way 
home, we try to look at once as virtuous, and, at 
the same time, as secular as we can, so as to put 
them quite at their ease. 



THE CHEQUERED CAREER OF MR. 
THOMAS SHUFFAL. 

MR. THOMAS SHUFPAL*S career was a 
very chequered one ; lie himself, however, 
was chiefly instrumental in chequering it. Mr. 
Shufial was a gentleman. This was quite clear. 
He had no money; but in addition to being a 
gentleman he frequently said that he was now 
possessed of great relations, and formerly had been 
blessed with still greater (if such could have been 
possible) expectations. Not that he had abandoned 
by any means the future accomplishment of these 
great expectations, but rather was in monthly 
anticipation of some great stroke of fortune falling 
to his lot. For it was about once a month that 
Mr. Shuffal discovered some new and entirely 
original mode of getting rich, which, somehow, 
was always nipped in the early bud from want of 
capital. 

Mr. Shuffal, in his early days, had been articled 
to his father, an attorney, who had died suddenly, 
leaving a few thousand pounds to his only son 
Thomas, and his practice to his partner. The 
young Mr. Shuffal, therefore, knowing that his 
father before him had been a gentleman by Act of 
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Parliament, and supposing that he himself would 
some day also be a gentleman by force of the same 
influence, as well as being connected with a man 
who ought to have been a baronet, spent his few 
thousands as a gentleman should, in genteel and 
reckless living, while yet an articled clerk. He 
felt perfectly justified in doing so at this inex- 
perienced period of his existence, for, as he said, 
'^his position must be kept up/' Moreover, 
should he not soon, when he was admitted upon 
the honourable Roll of Attorneys, become a partner 
with his father's late partner? His father had 
always said it would be so, and he was sure it 
would — of course it would. But somehow it was 
not so. Thus Mr. Shuffal was left with no practice 
and no money. 

He then tried matrimony; and had married a 
young widow with one son. The widow lived with, 
her mother, and the mother was known to have 
money, and (arguing as a lover, and not as a 
lawyer), of course, the young widow would have 
it some day. But even again this was not so. 
For after the marriage had been duly solemnized, 
Mr. Shuffal discovered that the mother had an 
annuity only, and the widow and son thirty pounds 
per annum between them. He had since been 
blest (or cursed) with two additional chequers — two 
daughters. Thus did chequers multiply and abound 
in his not too fortunate career. 

But a gentleman still, and always hoping to 
remain so, he proudly bore up, and at the same 
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time humbly bore down upon Messrs. Dally & 
Dawdle, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, solicitors, for a 
clerkship. He got the place and one hundred and 
forty pounds a year. This was not much, but being 
of a sanguine disposition, Mr. ShuflFal hoped to get 
along until he could remove from the region of 
theory into practice some of his schemes for 
acquiring wealth. 

Mr. ShufiFal did not move in very high circles, 
nor did he reside in a very desirable locality. But 
localities were matters of indifference to a family of 
five, with an income of one hundred and seventy 
pounds a year all told, so loug as localities were 
cheap. Mr. ShuSaFs present abode consisted of 
the whole of the first-floor of a small house situated 
in Margaret-street, Tottenham Court-road. The 
situation was savoury in more senses than one. 
Mr. ShuffaFs landlord was a certain Mr. Crustini, 
a native of Italy, and an eating-house proprietor 
by trade. Notwithstanding that Mr. Shuffal lived 
in such close proximity to a never-failing supply of 
abundant food, and constantly, when at home, 
sniffed the odour of appetising dishes, yet he pre- 
sented a cadaverous and half-starved appearance. 
This often caused Mr. Dally to remark that he did 
not believe Shuffal took sufficient nourishment. 
Mr. Shuffal always retorted that he would be happy 
to oblige Mr. Dally in this respect if he (Mr. 
Dally) would raise his wages. From this circum- 
stance the clerks were all of opinion that Mr. 
ShuffaPs cadaverous face was a mere artful assnmp- 
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tion^ by whicli means he intended, in the coarse of 
time, to shame the firm into a rise of salary. 

Mr. Sha£fal and Mr. Crnstini were not on good 
terms, for the former never pnrchased any of the 
latter^s viands or confections, but, as became a 
gentleman, had no dealings with the alien trades- 
man, and loftily confined himself entirely to his 
own first floor. Mrs. Shuffal could not do without 
a servant, so they kept a small female who " did '' 
for them, and seemed to be fast doing for herself 
at the same time. Mr. Crustini preferred to have 
as his lodgers his own countrymen, and had deter- 
mined to accept Mr. Shuffal as a tenant only until 
he could meet with a countryman who would pay 
his rent. Judging from past experience, however, 
this patriot was under the impression that, as he 
might have to wait an indefinitely long time for 
the realisation of this dream, it would be as well to 
put up with Mr. Shuffal for the present. That gen- 
tleman, therefore, was graciously allowed to remain. 

At his oflSce Mr. Shuffal was accustomed to dis- 
course with a fellow-clerk upon the never-failing 
topic of the former greatness of his prospects and 
family, and had filled that young man with a 
mixture of awe and incredulity in consequence. 
This was young Mr. Pittman, whose father had 
been a footman until he got married, and ceased to 
be able to enter into a covenant that he had not 
encumbered himself, when his services were no 
longer required, and he now acts as housekeeper 
and general errand-runner to Messrs. Dally & 
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Dawdle. Mr. Pittman had therefore been brought 
up to know and revere titles and gentlemen, and 
was ready to worship Mr. Shuffal when he ex- 
plained his near relationship to a baronet. Strictly- 
speaking, however, this gentleman was not a 
baronet. He was at present supposed to be in 
Spain, not on account of the salubrity of that 
climate, but in order to escape the vigilance of the 
London detectives. Had it not been for this 
trifling circumstance, coupled with great poverty 
and the difficulty of proving his right among nine 
claimants, doubtless he would now have been figuring 
as Sir Richard deCheval — for Mr. Shuffal always ex- 
plained that Shuffal was derived from de Cheval, 
and that when any member of the family did take 
the title, the old name would, without doubt, be 
revived. Mr. Shuffal used to say this in a dark 
and meaning manner, which induced Mr. Pittman 
to believe that Mr. Shuffal fully intended, circum- 
stances permitting, to be that member of the 
family. 

Of his real, as distinguished from his imaginary 
relatives, Mr. Shuffal knew little or nothing. He 
had an uncle somewhere, a few cousins somewhere 
else, and his before-mentioned relative in Spain. 
In fact, his relatives considered him to have been 
so extremely foolish, so blamably extravagant, 
and so improvidently infatuated in marrying his 
widow-wife, that they one and all refused to have 
anything to do with him. But even here Mr. 
Shuffal found matter for consolation. His rela- 
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tives, lie was aware, were no better off than lie was, 
and so, as no pecuniary advantage was to be gained 
by a more intimate acquaintanoesliip — and, their 
tempers being none of the sweetest, he did the 
best thing he could, and made the estrangement 
a mutual one. 

The latest monthly craze under which Mr. 
Shuffal was now labouring was that of going out to 
the Gold Coast, where he was informed solicitors 
were very much in requisition, and that all one had 
to do was simply to coin money, and avoid catching 
the yellow fever. But his wife was perhaps rather 
more averse to this than a loving wife should be. 
She naturally wondered how she would ever keep 
herself and three children on £30 a year, for she 
placed no faith in her husband's promises of regular 
monthly remittances from the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Shuffal was at his office standing on the 
fender, enjoying as much of Messrs. Dally & 
Dawdlers fire as he could get, for he knew he would 
not get much of his own by-and-by, and was narrat- 
ing to Mr. Pittman all his newest ideas of getting 
rich at the Gold Coast. 

" You see, old man,'' went on Mr. Shuffal to the 
delighted Mr. Pittman, (for to be called '^ old man " 
by such a gentleman was indeed a condescension,) 
^^ there seem to me to be two difficulties in the way. 
First, I'm a married man, and then, you know, I 
haven't got the capital. Of course, Mrs. Shuffal 
won't stand in my light if she can help it. In fact, 
I'm wrong in saying my wife is a difficulty. It 
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comes to this, you know, old man, it's only capital 
after a\V 

" Quite so, Mr. Shuffal, but I don't know 

at least 1 mean, I can't see quite how you are 

going to get over that one difficulty. There might 
as well be a dozen as one, so far as I can see. Of 
course, Mrs. Shuffal would not be a difficulty if she 
could help it. But you said she wasn't a difficulty, 
didn't you, Mr. Shuffal ? " 

Mr. Pittman said this musingly as though not 
satisfied on that point. 

'^ If my late father's partner had treated me as 
he ought, I should never have been placed in 
this very awkward position," Mr. Shuffal next 
remarked, 

^' Your's does seem to have been a very hard 
case all through life, Mr. Shuffal." 

Mr. Pittman said this with a strange mixture of 
pity and diffidence. 

" Now Fm getting on, you know, sir. I began 
by earning six shillings a-week, and now I'm get- 
ting twenty-two ! It seems quite a fortune." 

'^ I dare say it does, but you have the advantage 



over me." 



<c 



Oh, don't say I have any advantage over you, 
Mr. Shuffal," interrupted Mr. Pittman. '^That 
couldn't be, I'm quite sure." 

^^But, nevertheless, you know, old man," said 
Mr. Shuffal as he carefully balanced himself upon 
the fender, as though that would have a tendency 
to equipoise his deliberate opinion. " You certainly 
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have an advantage over me. Yon are able to view 
small beginnings in a very hopeful light. You have 
never known what it is to have had a big beginning, 
and then to have come to what, at times, looks like 
a very small ending ; and you have never moved in 
very high circles. In fact (you won^t mind my men- 
tioning it, old man), whereas I belong to what may 
be termed the upper class of society, you are a 
member (and, believe me, a most useful member, 
too), of that most useful class — the lower middle 
class. I don't think you can be put lower down than 
that with any fairness ; upon my word I don't.'* 

Mr. Pittman was not well pleased with this 
speech of Mr. Shuffal's, and would most certainly 
have preferred being classed less usefully and rather 
more ornamentally. He looked at Mr. Shuffal and 
dimly reflected that members of the upper classes 
did not usually reside in the thick atmosphere and 
confined space which inevitably pervades the first 
floor of an eating-house in the dingy neighbourhood 
of the Tottenham Court-road. Neither Mr. Shuffal's 
coat, moreover, nor his hat looked very high-class 
articles just at present, though, perhaps, like Mr. 
Shuffal himself, they had enjoyed a previous rollick- 
ing and aristocratic existence before he had pro- 
ceeded to chequQr his career. 

^^Why, there's Daily's lunch!" exclaimed Mr. 
Shuffal, as he descended from the fender. " I shall 
go and get mine." 

He then divested himself of his oSice-coat and 
assumed his ordinary coat, not that there appeared 
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the slightest necessity for the change, the superiority 
of the one over the other being entirely a matter of 
sentiment and imagination. 

A boy from a neighbouring restaurant entered in 
response to Mr. Pittman^s ^^come in," bearing a 
small tray, on which were a dirfcy square of table- 
cloth, a plate with a tin cover over it, and a chop 
under the cover, a pepper-castor, a wedge of sickly- 
looking bread, a salt-cellar with dirty salt in it, and 
a steel knife and fork. 

'^ Is the gov^nor engaged, sir ? ^' inquired the 
purveyor of Mr. Daily's lunch. 

'^I believe not," returned Mr. Pittman, some- 
what proudly. 

Mr. Pittman (when he thought of it) modelled 
himself in his behaviour towards his inferiors upon 
the deportment of Mr. Bumptious, Q.C., towards 
his inferiors — ^that is, towards his own clerk, attor- 
neys' clerks, and sometimes his Lordship himself, 
and always towards his juniors. 

" That boy called me ' sir,' " thought Mr. Pitt- 
man. '^ I can't looh as if I belonged to the lower 
middle class any way." 

Thus consoled, Mr. Pittman composed himself to 
his legal labours. 

Messrs. Shuffal & Pittman occupied an office 
just outside Mr. Daily's, and in order to get into 
Mr. Daily's room clients had to pass through this 
office and have a preliminary interview with these 
gentlemen before being ushered into the legal pre- 
sence by Mr. Pittman. 
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There was a knock at the door^ and Mr. Pittman 
yelled, ^^ come in,'^ not in that suave way in which 
the spider invited a visit from the fly, but sternly, 
and as one objecting to intrusion. 

A tall, stout woman entered, with a red face and 
a don't-stare-at-me-or-PU-say-something-you-don't- 
want-to-hear sort of look. 

'' Is Mr. Dally in ? " asked the lady. 

'' Yes, madam, he is in, but is just now engaged.'* 

Legal gentlemen never appear to allow the lay 
public to imagine that they stand in need of ordi- 
nary human sustenance, so when Mr. Dally was at 
lunch Mr. Pittman had always recourse to the above 
euphemism. 

''Pray take a seat, madam.'* And then Mr. 
Pittman dragged a chair from one end of the fire- 
place to the other, not because one was a more 
convenient situation than the other, but because it 
was a comprehensive mode of inviting her to be 
seated. 

She did not look old, but she had a maternal 
appearance of the sort which indicates a constant 
habit of sending children to the right-about, with 
just a touch of a probability that she bestowed a 
like though less physical and more verbose treat- 
ment upon her husband, if she had one. 

Mr. Dally had finished his lunch, and, with his 
coat off, was washing his hands behind his door, 
which he opened to see whom he was keeping wait- 
ing. But in so doing he kept his uncoated person 
well in the background, and exhibited only his 
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head and a part of the towel, which kept waving 
about as he dried his hands upon it. He had left 
his luncheon-bottle of sherry standing upon the 
table^ which he speedily carried across the room, 
and placed in a tin box, labelled " Bank of Beloo- 
chistan — In liquidation/^ This receptacle he used 
as his temporary cellar. Then, having wriggled 
into his coat, he advanced with a thirteen-and-f our- 
penny smile and a yet damp hand, to bid the client 
welcome in a winning, spidery manner. 

''Pray be seated,^' said he. 

This seems to be quite as much a formula in a law- 
yer's oflSce as " Now this IndbntuAb witnbssbth." 
So he sat on one side of his table and she on the other. 

" r m Mrs. Shuffal,'^ began the lady, '' and Tve 
come to inquire whether my husband has given 
you notice to leave.'' 

Mr. Dally had hardly expected this, and reducing 
his thirteen-and-fourpenny to a six-and-eightpenny 
smile, replied, '' Tes, Mrs. ShufEal, he did so this 
morning." 

" I thought he would ; he's fool enough for any- 
thing. I don't know what I'm to do with him. 
He's the plague of my life. Now, Mr. Dally, don't 
you accept his notice. Why, he's only done it 
because his last mad scheme for making money is 
to go out to the Gold Coast as a lawyer. He won't 
go. He hasn't even got the money to pay for his 
passage. And what am I to do if he does ? How 
am I to live I should like to know ? I know what 
it will be, Mr. Dally, he'll just want you to take 
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him back again, for I shan't let him go. No, no ; 
Vm not going to be left with three children on my 
hands. If he's of any service to your firm, you*d 
better keep him — that's what you'd better do." 

'^Pardon me, madam, I have no control over 
your husband, Mrs. Shufial. If he gives me notice 
I am bound to take it. However, he is a very 
good clerk, and we don't want the bother of adver- 
tising for another, so if he likes to stay he can. 
I should certainly not consider that there was much 
of an opening for him at the Gold Coast." 

'' That's it, Mr. Dally ; don't you let him go. 
I'll just talk to him to-night. If you will kindly 
mention that I desired you not to accept his notice, 
you won't find much hesitation about him, I can 
promise you." 

So, with a bang of the door, Mrs. Shuffal con- 
cludes her interview, and, redder than ever, pushes 
past Mr. Pittman, who, being a young man of an in- 
quiring mind, had onlyjust relinquished pillowing his 
head upon the green baize and brass nails of Mr. 
Daily's door. Mr. Pittman heard all that had 
transpired during this interview, and was amazed. 

'' Well," mused Mr. Pittman, '' Shuflal says his 
wife isn't one of his difficulties, does he ? I ain't 
so sure of that myself. Any way, I'm blessed if 
I think she looks as though she belongs to the 
upper classes. I don't like so much of Shuffal's 
classifying business. I wonder if he'll be pleased 
to hear of this interview. I rather fancy he'll find 
another difficulty when he gets home to-night." 
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Mr. Shuffal returned from his lunch without 
looking much the better for it. He changed his 
coat, and proceeded to drink a glass of water. He 
had lunched off a penny bun, and had found it dry. 
Mr. Pittman is not only growing rebellious against 
Mr. Shuffal, but also contemptuous of him. Doubt- 
less, if he continues to be so much disappointed in 
the aristocracy, he will turn out a veritable demo- 
crat. As a proof of this dangerous tendency, he 
temporarily suspended the use of "Mr.^^ in ad- 
dressing Mr. Shuffal. 

" I say, Shuffal,^^ he began, " one of your diffi- 
culties has been here having an interview with 
him." And Mr. Pittman nodded towards the green 
baize door. 

" What do you mean V inquired Mr. Shuffal, with 
great unconcern, as he stopped in the rehabilitation 
of his office-coat to stare fixedly at Mr. Pittman. 

'^Oh, not 'capital,* but the other difficulty — 
your wife, you know.*' 

'' Mrs. Shuffal ! my wife ! What did she want, 
eh, Pittman ? She isn't here now, is she ?*' 

Mr. Pittman allowed the trembling husband to 
partially remove his coat, preparatory to a speedy 
departure, before he replied. 

'^ No ; she's gone. I know that, because she 
slammed the door." This he said in a way full of 
meaning and vice. 

'^ She slammed the door, did she, Pittman ? Did 
she talk loud, old man ? did she, now ? If she did 
talk loud, I shall dine out to-night." 

N 
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''Well, she didn't talk very soft, you know/' 
And then, relenting, and astonished at his own 
audacity, he said, quite politely, '' I think I shall 
sro out to lunch now." 

ShuflFal ! " shouted Mr. Dally. 
Yes, sir,'' quavered Mr. Shuffal, as he delicately 
peeped into the room, the spring on the door seem- 
ing too strong for him to hold it open. 

''Your wife has been here, and has requested 
me not to accept your notice to leave. Of course, 
you can do as you like, but, from what I have seen 
and heard, I think you had better give up your 
idea of going to the Gold Coast." 

" Thank you, Mr. Dally, your advice is perhaps 
good. I was rather afraid my wife would feel parting 
with me a good deal. I withdraw my notice, sir." 

"Very good, Shuffal." And Mr. Dally went 
and told Mr. Dawdle what had happened, and 
Mr. Shuffal reflected as to how he could tell his 
wife the same thing. 

However, he thought better of his lonely dinner, 
and went home to dine. Mrs. Shuffal let him off 
with a very watery tureen of soup (which contained 
nothing stronger than onions), a greatly-reduced 
knuckle of pork, and the curt inquiry, " Did you 
withdraw your notice, Tom?" To which Mr. 
Shuffal replied, — 

" Yes, dear. I am very sorry you should have 
felt parting so much." 

A grunt was the only answer audible above the 
snipping of Mrs. Shuffal's scissors. 
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Mr. Thomas Shuffal's apartments were not at 
all of an upper-class kind^ and he seldom obtraded 
his upper-class notions and classifications upon his 
domestic circle. The furniture of his establishment 
consisted of remnants of that which had formerly 
adorned his chambers in the Adelphi, to which 
were added a few odds and ends of the belongings 
of the late Mr. Bully, Mrs. ShufiFal's former hus- 
band. The wall-paper was dirty and sticky, to 
which the flies adhered most tenaciously, as though 
gluttonously extracting the savoury morsels de- 
posited there by the everlasting and all-pervading 
odour of Mr. Crustini's cooking operations. 

Mr. ShuflFal^s evenings at home were miserable 
and dull in the extreme. From the first moment 
he entered upon the narrow, smelling staircase 
which led to his room, a settled melancholy would 
overcome him. At almost every step he met with 
obstacles in the shape of his children's broken toys, 
and many of the kitchen utensils which were kept 
there owing to want of room elsewhere; and his 
sitting-room door would never open with ease be- 
cause the carpet kept coming unnailed. When at 
home, he would sit and brood over his many schemes 
for getting rich, and write heaps of fruitless letters 
to all sorts of people, trying to raise capital. He 
eagerly read the advertisements of money-lenders 
in the papers, which are couched in terms of 
the most munificent largess, leading impecunious 
wretches to believe that these usurers are a sort 
of Mansion House fund for the, unconditional relief 

n2 
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of hard-tip debtors. Thoagh he had spent many 
a shilling on postage-stamps^ he had never yet 
been able to raise a single penny. His only one 
pleasure of an evening was to go and call upon a 
former landlord of his, who lived close by, a piano- 
forte-maker, and Mr. Hammer by name. With 
him he would chat and smoke the pipe which was 
denied him at home. To sell pianos on commission 
for this friend of his was one of his many schemes 
for getting rich. But, as he had no circle of ac- 
quaintances who could aflford to bay pianos if they 
wished to, nor had he any means of forming a con- 
nexion, so, like most of his other projects, it igno- 
miniously failed. Mr. Hammer himself was not a 
great success, either as a maker or vendor of his 
own handiwork. If he made and sold half-a-dozen 
pianos in a year, it was as much as he did do. He 
devoted a great deal of his time to the tuning of 
pianos and organs, and to practising on the har- 
monium for the purpose of accompanying the praises 
of a sect of Christians worshipping in his work- 
shop on Sundays. Mr. Hammer was always pleased 
to chat with such a gentleman as Mr. ShuflFal, and 
usually spoke of him as ^^Mr. ShuflFal, the legal 
gent.^^ 

Mr. Shuflfal had just taken the opportunity of 
stepping round to his friend's while his wife was 
packing away the children for the night. He found 
Mr. Hammer reclining upon a sofa with his leg 
bound up, and bearing upon his face the pampered 
look of an invalid. 
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'^ Why, Hammer, what's the matter?" inquired 
Mr. Shuffal. " I hope your leg has not broken out 
again.'* 

'^ Ah, it has, though,'' said he, ^^ I made it bad 
when I was at work this morning." 

^' You've been to a doctor, of course ?" 

^^ Yes ; I went to the old gen'leman I went to 
afore. He's wery clever, and wery cheap. The 
missus has been to him too some time ago. He's 
a rum 'un, and I don't know as he's quite right in 
his head, but he understands all about legs." 

'^ Is he quite the right sort of man ?" inquired 
Mr. Shuffal, as though, had he been consulted, a 
leg-doctor was not just exactly the description of 
man he would have recommended for diseases of 
that limb. 

'^ Oh, he knows all about legs," went on the 
enthusiastic Mr. Hammer; '^he's wrote a book 
about 'em. But he ought to have been a lawyer, 
though. He's mistook his vocation. He has got 
such a lot of law on hand, and he can't get no 
lawyer honest enough to take it up. Lor' bless him, 
he'll talk for a hour about swearing of affidavits, 
summonses, and other legal dokiments. He's 
always a asking me if I knows of a honest lawyer 
(he must be honest, he says), and, lor' bless him, I 
said I'd ask Peter O'Toole, of ^ The Peace and 
Plenty,' just round the corner. Peter used to be a 
lawyer's clerk until he took to the public line. 
Then, because Peter wouldn't pretend he was a real 
lavr^er, and do the doctor's business for next to 
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nothings the doctor says as how he doesn^t believe 
Peter's honest enough for him ! Then this morn- 
ing he asked again if I knowed of anybody '^ 

"Why didn't you recommend me?'' broke in 
Mr. Shnffal^ always on the look-out for wealth. 

" That's just what I am a coming to, sir. I says 
I knows of a legal gent, and mentions you. Now, 
if he should ask you, I dare say you'll step round 
and see him." 

''Certainly, I'll go," said Mr. .ShuflTal, who looked 
as if he desired to be off then and there. '^ Don't 
you think I'd better call on him ? " 

'^ If you was to call on him without his asking 
of you to go, I shouldn't wonder if he'd think your 
honesty wasn't quite up to his mark, so you'd better 
wait a bit. He's sure to ask me again to-morrow." 

Mr. Shuffal began to think his turn was at last 
coming, and he sat and chatted away all his melan- 
choly, and smoked away all his week's allowance of 
tobacco ; and even the stale smell of Mr. Crustini's 
tenement, and the unnailed carpet behind the door^ 
failed to bring back his melancholy look. 

''My dear," said he smilingly to his wife, who 
was drinking hot brandy-and-water, '^I have hit 
upon something now." 

" Oh, that's all very fine. I fancy IVe heard 
that before." 

Even this rebuff, and the absence of any invita- 
tion to take some brandy too, failed to remove 
either Mr. Shuffal's suavity or his contentment of 
mind. 
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II. 

Draggletail-square is a square in one of the 
filthiest and gloomiest parts of Gloomsbury. It is 
both desolate and dirty. Pools of water lie in the 
road^ and seem as if they would never dry up, did 
not an occasional cart or Cf^b dash through them, 
and empty them out by splashing the dirty 
water in all directions over the uneven flagstones. 
All the houses, which once had been so grand and 
pretentious, are now cut down and degraded into 
offices for solicitors, land-surveyors, architects, 
accountants, and a whole host of such^-like con- 
sumers of fees. On the doors, where once were 
nothing but well-to-do and loud-speaking knockers, 
are the names of various firms and professional men. 
No one lives there now except office-keepers and 
their families, and even these seem to dwell under 
ground in the damp basements of the houses. The 
garden of the square, with only a few miserable black- 
ened trees in it, seems to be looked upon by these 
office-keepers as a sort of public dust-bin. If some 
professional gentleman did not every now and again 
go bankrupt, or remove elsewhere, and some other 
victim of the house-agent come and cause the 
former man's name to be painted out, and his own 
to be painted in, the doors and doorposts would 
never see the colour of fresh paint from year's 
end to year's end. 

All around Draggletail-square there lives a dense 
population of dirty people, who abound in filth and 
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squalor^ and exist cliiefly on fried-fish and tinned 
American meat. Fish-bones and meat-tins pervade 
the neighboarhood. In the middle of the square 
lie meat-tins. In the gatter lie meat-tins. On the 
window-sills stand meat-tins with a few sickly and 
sticky-looking plants in them. The fayourite play- 
thing of the child of the neighbourhood is a meat- 
tin with a string tied to it^ and used alternately 
as a cart and a drum. Cats^ lean^ wild-looking^ and 
hungry, dart timidly or rush savagely about the 
garden, or through the rusty railings, across the 
dirty pools of water, and down the mouldy areas — 
always with fish-bones in their mouths. The shrubs 
look like sere fagots ; and if the turf is touched the 
hands are soiled with smuts. 

The house most visited by the public was a corner 
one, the dingiest, and in the worst state of repair 
among all the rest. It bore upon a brass-plate on 
the door the inscription : — 



HOSPITAL FOR BANDY LEGS. 
Fair on — Baron Gloomsburt. 

Surgeon^DR. Bartholomew Washer, M.R.C.S. 

ATTENDANCE TEN TILL FIVE. 



Mr. Bartholomew Washer, M.R.C.S., was the 
author of a pamphlet, entitled " Skleropodic AflTec- 
tions — ^their Causes and Treatment.^^ This work 
was largely advertised by means of small handbills 
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manually distributed by the doctor's patients and 
small boys in the streets, and by means of large 
posters affixed to hoardings and numerous walls 
in London, and even on telegraph-posts, five-bar 
gates, and barn-doors in the country. This treatise 
set forth, among other things, both philanthropic 
and sanitary, the advantages to be obtained from 
the external application of a certain lotion which 
was to be purchased at the hospital, and explained 
that a persona] application (fee 2s. 6d.) would pro- 
bably be a prudent preliminary to such external 
application. It also mentioned the price of the 
lotion. Between the hours of ten and five crowds 
of men, women, and children sought admittance to 
the great doctor. Bandy-legs, single legs, crooked 
legs, tumoured legs, broken legs, swollen legs, 
scalded legs, and wounded legs in untold numbers 
clamoured for attention at the hands of the cele- 
brated skleropodic expert. Business was so brisk 
that the great doctor was compelled to obtain the 
services of an assistant. He issued new handbills, 
in which he advertised that he had engaged, to help 
him in his largely-increasing connexion of patrons, 
a certain Patrick Ulysses O'Flaherty, M.D. Most 
doctors speak of their patients, but Mr. Washer 
was far too commercial a philanthropist for this, so 
he spoke of his patrons. There was no room for 
Dr. O'Flaherty's name on the brass-plate outside, 
and the expense of erecting another for his especial 
glorification was not incurred. Perhaps it was a 
good thing that this outlay was saved, for Dr. 
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O'Plaherty, finding that the service of Mr. Washer 
was not sufficiently remunerative^ took the post of 
surgeon to a ship^ and had not attended the hospital 
patients for the space of seven years ! But '^ Patrick 
Ulysses O'Plaherty, Esq., M.D./' looked so uncom- 
monly well on Mr. Washer^s handbills that he con- 
tinued^ in spite of his absence at sea^ to be present 
as an advertisement of this reputable establishment. 
It was darkly rumoured by Mr. Washer, in explana- 
tion of Dr. O^Flaherty's departure, that he was 
not sufficiently honest for him. It was obvious that 
Mr. Washer^s prevailing and most potent charac- 
teristic was honesty. 

Instead of Dr. O^Flaherty Mr. Washer had ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the leg-healing art an 
old woman, by name Mrs. Susannah Bridle. She 
attended to the bandaging, and to those matters 
which did not require unprecedented skill, acting at 
the same time as Mr. Washer's housekeeper, cook, 
housemaid, clerk, and general medical assistant. 
So thoroughly skilled did Mrs. Bridle become, that 
after business hours, when Mr. Washer went out, 
she would knock off a few simple cases of maladies 
of the leg, and, taking the usual fees, would pocket 
them herself. But yet she was an honest woman, 
quite after Mr. Washer's own heart. If he could 
only have found a lawyer, and a medical assistant 
of the same degree of excellent probity, doubtless 
the Draggletail-square Hospital for Bandy Legs 
would have attained to an unenviable notoriety in 
the records of the — Law Courts. 
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A cab drives up to the hospital-door on the 
morning after Mr. Shuflfal^s conversation with the 
pianoforte-maker^ containing the crippled person of 
that mechanic and his wife. Mr. Hammer is gently 
assisted to alight^ and is soon sitting in front of 
Mrs. Bridle, with his leg in her lap. 

'^ I shoald like to see the doctor, if I can, Mrs. 
Bridle,^' said Mr. Hammer, while undergoing the 
bandaging process. " Fm quite satisfied with you 
to attend to my leg, but I just want to speak to 
him on a private affair.** 

" I dare say the doctor '11 see you in his room, 
Mr. Hammer. 1*11 tell him." And soon Mr. 
Hammer was helped into the presence of Mr. 
Washer. 

In a dingy room, smelling strongly of a greasy 
ointment, which was scattered about in almost 
every kind of vessel, from a mortar to a pill-box, 
sat Mr. Bartholomew Washer. He was a man of 
about sixty, with no hair on the top of his head 
but a fringe round behind his ears, and a few 
straggling, long, curly tufts just in the middle of 
his forehead over his nose. His beard and mous- 
tache were grisly, 'yellow, and rough. His eyes 
peeped out from under thick, overhanging eye- 
brows j his nose was hooked, and he breathed hard, 
snorting occasionally with great suddenness, and 
fixed his gaze on Mr. Hammer. He did not spend 
much upon his personal appearance. His coat was 
green with age, and was bound by the unskilful 
fingers of Mrs. Bridle with coarse black braid, as 
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also were his short trousers. These latter looked 
as though they had undergone a sort of spring 
cleaning for an unascertainable number of years^ 
in which process a piece had been parei off round 
the bottom, the annual deficiency being made up 
with a liberal allowance of braid. 

" I'm sorry to trouble you, doctor, but, revertin' 
to our chat of yesterday about a honest lawyer, I 
should like to mention the name of the legal gent 
I spoke of.'' 

^^ What's his name, and where are his offices ?" 
inquired Mr. Washer, as he left off snorting to talk. 

^' He hasn't got any offices at present, sir. He 
is a clerk to some solicitors in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
But he's a real lawyer, sir, only he's very poor. 
His name's Mr. Shuffal, and he's honest, sir, and 
that's what you want, ain't it ? " 

Mr. Washer noted it down with a slight over- 
the-left sort of look about his right eye at the 
simple Mr. Hammer's reference to the indispensable 
virtue. 

'^ But you're busy this morning, sir," apologeti- 
cally said Mr. Hammer. " I won't disturb you." 

But the doctor, being an inveterate old gossip, 
and liking nothing better than to get hold of a 
simple and really honest man like Mr. Hammer, 
poured forth his own version of his legal difficulties 
into the sympathetic ear of his listener. After 
staying there for half an hoar, Mr. Hammer paid 
his half-crown, and left, on his way home, a message 
at Mr. Shuffal's to the effect ^^ that all was right," 
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which Mrs. Shuffal said she '^didn't believe^ and 
never should." 

That evening, as Mr. Washer sat ruminating, he 
caught sight of the note he had made of Mr. 
ShuffaFs name and address, and thought to him- 
self, " I wonder who this Shuffal is ? Vve changed 
my solicitors nine times in the last eleven months, 
and haven^t paid one of them — the pettifogging 
idlers. This man is poor, but he is a solicitor — 
that rascal O^Toole wasn^t. He^s clerk to a good 
firm, too, and thick with that old simpleton. 
Hammer. If this man is as simple as old Hammer, 
he^U be honest enough for me. I'll try him. He 
won't get much out of me, at any rate.'' 

So Mr. Washer wrote a polite note to Mr. 
Shuffal, requesting a call that evening ; which note, 
when Mrs. Shuffal saw it, she was amazed at, and 
really began to fchink there might be something in 
her husband^s last scheme after all. 

Mr. Shuffal returned from the office, and, doing 
only partial justice to the steak which the relenting 
Mrs. Shuffal had with unprecedented liberality 
provided, he hurried off to the hospital in Draggle- 
tail-square. 

Mr. Washer was in a state of the greatest im- 
patience, and told Mr. Shuffal that he had been 
expecting him fortfi long time. Mr. Shuffal was so 
very polite, and apparently so very anxious to oblige, 
that the doctor invited him to partake with him of 
spirituous refreshment out of medicine glasses. 

^^ My affairs, Mr. Shuffal, are in a very compli- 
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cated and unsatisfactory state,*' began Mr. Waster. 
'^ I have tried to make a great many legal gentle- 
men understand my case, but they are all so mucb 
more anxious to run up costs than to understand 
my business, that I have been compelled to dis- 
pense with their services. I may mention, that I 
am interested in no less than seven law-suits — two 
chancery actions, two common-law actions, and I 
have had three County-court summonses served 
upon me. These last three are for costs — costs 
incurred in the chancery and common-law actions, 
which these legal gentlemen think they are entitled 
to for having done nothing ! I am daily expecting 
five or six writs and summonses to be served upon 
me for the recovery of costs. Now I want a 
gentleman who will advise me how to act in all 
these matters.'* 

And then Mr. Washer went on to further ex- 
plain how that one chancery action was brought 
against him to restrain him from using Baron 
Gloomsbury's name on his door-plate as patron of 
the hospital. Mr. Washer's contention was, that 
since his Lordship had once given a donation of 
five pounds, he must have been a patron at one 
time. But the Baron said that even this contribu- 
tion had been obtained by false and fraudulent 
pretences. The other chancery action had been 
brought against the doctor by a relative, who 
alleged that the doctor had omitted to distribute 
out of the estate of a mutual relative deceased 
(whose executor he was) the relative's fair share of 
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the same. In answer to which the philanthropic 
doctor swore many affidavits^ setting forth that he 
was a surgeon^ busily engaged in that most exalted 
of all professions^ — the medical profession; and^ 
therefore^ he had no leisure to keep accounts^ nor 
to understand commercial transactions and methods 
of business. 

All the rest of the legal business was explained 
to Mr. Shuffal^ who saw that what he would chiefly 
be required to do was to keep these actions alive 
by hook or by crook^ by false affidavits or true 
ones^ just in order to please Mr. Washer's inordi- 
nate love of litigation and his hatred of his de- 
frauded relative. It was Mr. Washer's merry whim 
just now to be apparently conducting his own case, 
but in reality to be backed up by legal advice, and 
to have a legal gentleman to draw his affidavits an d 
documents in proper form, and generally to keep 
him advised as to the next move. 

It was evident that a law-suit was to Mr. Washer 
as a grouse moor is to a member of Parliament, or 
a shooting-box to a hard-worked barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Shuffal now had his hands quite full. In- 
stead of moaning of an evening, or writing letters 
to money-lenders, he was deep in drawing affidavits 
from '^facts'' supplied by the doctor, and in reading 
huge bundles of papers which Mrs. Bridle brought 
round almost nightly in a large instrument-case. 
It was wonderful what sport Mr. Shuffal provided 
for Mr. Washer. Mr. Shuffal had no other clients 
to attend to when he got home in the evening, and 
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so was able to give his undivided attention to Mr. 
Washer. He was remunerated by a reduced scale 
of fees — ^reduced by the doctor himself. On the 
whole, Mr. Shuffal pleased Mr. Washer. Mr. 
Washer addressed all his communications to 
" Thomas Shuflfal, Esquire/' and Mr. Shuffal ad- 
dressed all his to " Bart. Washer, Esquire, M.D.,'* 
which was mutually gratifying and complimentary, 
especially to Mr. Washer — for he was no more an 
M.D. than he was a philanthropist — at least, true 
philanthropists are not, as a rule, possessed of large 
balances at their banker's, derived solely from 
witholding legacies from legatees, from false adver- 
tisements, and half-crowns rung from bandy-legged 
cripples. 

Mr. Shuffal seemed to have acquired a certain 
influence over Mr. Washer, which not even Mrs. 
Bridle had ever ventured to exert. Mr. Washer had 
so far condescended as to sometimes dine with Mr. 
and Mrs. Shuffal ! It mattered not to Mr. Shuffal 
(because he was ignorant of it) that Mr. Washer 
merely looked upon his dinner as another means of 
still further reducing Mr. Shuffal's scale of fees. 
To Mr.^Shuffal,Jthe doctor's polite explanation, that 
it was much more professional for the client to come 
to the solicitor than the solicitor to the client, was 
eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Shuffal had once more almost won back Mr. 
Pittman's respect when he casually remarked, as an 
excase for being ten minutes late at the office, that 
his friend Dr. Washer, M.R.C.S., dined with him 
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last night, and had remained so late that he (Mr. 
Shofifal) hatd overslept himself this morning I 

III. 

Mr. ShuflFal was drawing affidavits, and working 
very hard too. He had not touched his dinner. 
Mrs. ShufiFal was astonished at this, and her hus- 
band felt flattered at Mrs. ShufiaVs astonishment 
on his behalf. She seldom evinced any interest in 
his appetite at all. Mrs. Shuffal, moreover, asked 
her husband . if he would not like a pipe, whereat 
Mr. Shuffal was so amazed that he quite lost tha 
thread of the deponent's narrative in the affidavit 
before him ! 

. '^ When youV.e quite finished what you're doing, 
Tom, I should like to have a word or two with, 
you,'' said she. 

Mrs., Shuffal's confidential word or two wag, as a 
general rule, a thing with which her husband could, 
and did, most .comfortably dispense. But the tone of 
this request was so wifely and so thoroughly in 
accordance with the spirit of the marriage-service, 
that Mr. Shuffia,l at once mendaciously and graciously 
said, — 

'* I have quite done, dear ; what do you want ? " 

'' I went down to see Aunt Dumperty this after- 
noon, Tom, and had a long chat with her ; and what 
do you think she said ?" 

'^ I haven't the faintest idea, dear, but I should, 
think it's something pretty good from your looks. 
I suppose you haven't raised any capital ? 

o 
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Well, it's next door to capital. Aunt says there 
is a lot of money in the Dumperty family going 
begging, and that it only wants somebody clever to 
prove that she and I are proper Dumperties to get 
it. What do you think of that, eh, Tom?'^ and 
Mrs. Shuffal looked as though she had already got 
the money and a new bonnet, and a wardrobe full 
of things she did not want. 

" This 18 news,*' said Mr. Shuffal, " I must go 
and see Aunt Dumperty.^' 

" And you're so clever, too, Tom. Don't you 
think you could prove that we are Dumperties ?" 

Mr. Shuffal thought that after his great practice 
in drawing so many affidavits for Mr. Washer he 
was quite capable of proving his .wife to be any- 
body, so he said with promptness, — 

'^ Of course, I can, my dear." 

Mr. Shuffal did not know whether to be most 
surprised at his wife's unaccountable politeness, or 
at her startling revelation. He had been so accus- 
tomed to build up castles in the air as to his own sup- 
posititious greatness of family, and the past wealth 
and fame of his imaginary ancestors, that to hear 
there really was some foundation for believing that 
wealth actually existed in his family was too much 
for him, and he quite forgot to avail himself of his 
wife's permission to smoke. He could only reiterate 
that he was very delighted to hear what she said, 
and then relapsed into a feverish state of anxiety to 
go and question Aunt Dumperty in person. 

It was strange that Mrs. Shuffal, who had so 
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long and so firmly disbelieved in her husband's 
many schemes for growing rich, should now believe 
in her own. But such was, nevertheless, the fact. 
She even allowed her husband, nay, urged him, to 
go and spend an evening with Aunt Dumperty, 
spinster, and awaited with anxiety his return, lis- 
tening with unwonted patience and deference to 
his narrative of the interview, and even heard with 
equanimity his statement that he had not learned 
much of any great importance from that garrulous 
relative. 

What with Mr. Washer's affidavits, writing letters 
to various vicars and parish clerks, hunting up in* 
formation concerning the Dumperty family-tree, 
satisfying himself that there actually was Dumperty 
money wanting owners, and searching parish regis- 
ters, Mr. Shuffal was a very busy man. What- 
ever else might come of it, all this did good in 
one way; it acted as a demulcent to Mrs. Shuffal's 
hard heart. It was observed that she became more 
attentive to her husband, and did not now pack the 
children up in bed in quite 6uch a rough -handed 
way. Whether it was that she thought the time 
was approaching when wealth would place her in a 
position in which she would have to curb her 
temper, or whether she thought her vexatious habit 
of mind would impede her husband in his pursuit of 
wealth — this time at her instigation — ^was a matter 
which did not trouble the all-absorbed Mr. Shufial. 
The addition to his income from Mr. Washer^s 
business, and a consequent addition to his dinner^ 

o2 
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together with Mrs. Shuffal's subdued tongue, and 
the spruce appearance which a new suit of clothes 
gave to him, made him look less cadaverous, and 
feel more hopeful. 

Mr. ShufEal had stirred up a hornets^ nest about 
his ears. The more letters he wrote, making in- 
quiries concerning the Dumperty pedigree, the 
more irate replies did he receive from persons who 
considered themselves indisputably genuine Dum- 
perties. In their replies (only vouchsafed to him 
by reason of his great importunity) these already 
ascertained Dumperties administered impolite and 
searching interrogatories, as to who Mr. Shuffal 
might be and what he might want ; at the same 
time assuring him that it was well known to them 
(the genuine Dumperties) where to put their hands 
upon every extant Dumperty of the genuine stock 
at a mementos notice, and that, as they never should 
put their hands upon him, he need no longer trouble 
himself. Nothing daunted, Mr. Shuffal^ continued 
his search, and satisfactorily proved to himself 
that his wife was a genuine Dumperty, but yet 
he did not feel able at present to make it appear 
so clear to the High Court of Chancery. However, 
Mr. Shuffal managed to make it very uncomfort- 
able for those proud and exclusive Dumperties 
above mentioned, for he had hunted up a certain 
Mr. Paul Dumperty, who spent a great deal of his 
time in the workhouse of his native parish, and 
was Mr. ShuffaPs mentor in all the Dumperty 
pedigree. This old gentleman had seen better 
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days^ and, like Mr. Shuffal, had been quite the 
independent gentleman, though he was just now 
living in a manner quite dependent upon the rate- 
payers. He knew all about the Dumperty family, 
80 much, in fact, that he had long ago discovered 
that he himself was not a genuine Dumperty; other- 
wise, he said, he certainly would not have been found 
consorting with other unfortunates in the ward of 
a workhouse. It seemed fairly plain, too, to Mr. 
Shuffal that Mr. Paul Dumperty, pauper, was not 
in the remotest degree connected with Mrs. Shuffal, 
or with her Aunt Dumperty. This was at once a 
salve to Mrs. ShuffaPs pride, and a sort of proof 
.that she might be a genuine Dumperty after all. 

Mr. Paul Dumperty had long ago, when a 
clerk to a solicitor, made a great stir and a fair 
addition to his income by hunting up all matters 
relating to the Dumperty wealth which was really 
going a-begging. The genuine Dumperfcies at first 
believed in him, and then kept him quiet with a 
small annual allowance, and afterwards dropped 
both him and the allowance, at the same time 
denouncing him as an impostor. He was, any 
way, a most valuable co-operator with Mr. Shuffal 
in his latest scheme for resuscitating his fallen 
fortunes. All Mr. Paul Dumperty now required to 
cause him to part with information was a screw 
of tobacco now and again, and a meal which he 
* partook of at Mr. ShuffaPs residence on Sundays. 

Mr. Dumperty had been, in his early days, the 
very life and soul of a club of convivial law-clerks. 
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He not only could sing songs^ make speeches, and 
play multitudinous instruments, but also could 
drink any amount, and at any time. He was a 
clever fellow in his way, but nnfortunately hia way 
had been the way of idleness, and he had ijLtto way 
succeeded. 

Mr. Dumperty had no opportunities of showing 
his musical talents in the workhouse, where not 
even could he play upon a penny tin whistle which 
he invariably carried about, nor even would the 
strains of such a mean instrument as the jew'a-barp 
have been for one moment tolerated. 

It was on one of those Sundays when Mr. ShuSal 
had invited Mr. Dumperty to dinner, and Mr. 
Dumperty had managed to get away for the day, 
that Mr. ShufiFal first discovered Mr. Dumperiy's 
musical talents. Dinner was just being finished^ 
and a dish of oranges was being removed from 
an article of furniture which struck Mr. Dumperty 
as being very like a cottage piano, when he said,— - 

'^Why, that^s never a piany youVe got th^re^ 
Bir?^^ 

" Oh, yes, it is,'' replied Mr. Shuflfal; "but it's 
never used now. It was formerly in my chaml^ra 
in the Adelphi. I tried to sell it, but no one would 
buy it, so my wife just covered it up with a clotli 
and turned it into a sort of sideboard. It is of no 
use, as a good many of the wires are broken/' 

'^ I should just like to have a look if I may, sir/* 
said Mr. Dumperty with eagerness ; " then perhaps 
. I could give you a bit of a tune.'* 
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So Mr. Damperfcy removed the cloth and the key- 
board^ asking, ^^ Have you gotla pair of pincers V 
A pair were produced, and soon Mr. Dumperty had 
screwed up the remaining wires, and restored the 
key-board. He then began to discourse such sweet 
music as he was able by omitting all the notes 
the wires of which were wanting. Mrs. Shuflfal, 
the two Misses Shuffal, and Master Bully were 
soon sucking in the strains of Mr. Dumperty^s 
airs, and the juice of oranges, with the greatest 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Crustini below heard the unusual strains, 
and went out into the middle of the road to look up 
at the first-floor windows with a view of ascertaining 
the source of the melody. Mr. ShuflFal was looking 
out, and seeing him, and being under the influence 
of Mr. Dumperty's charm, he nodded affably, and 
tried to look as if he were quite accustomed to this 
atmosphere of gaiety. There was a knock at the 
door, and Mr. Crustini, also rendered polite by the 
soothing strains, hastened to let the visitor in. Soon 
Mr. Hammer ascended the stairs, and Mr. Shuffal, 
having got beside the door and planting his foot 
upon the unnailed carpet, Mr. Hammer was able to 
enter with a freedom from obstacle quite unusual 
in Mr. ShuffaVs apartments. 

" Olad to see you about again. Hammer,'^ said 
the host. 

"Thank'ee, sir. I'm better, I am. Well, I 
never ! To think anybody should ever be a playin' 
that old instrument I I don't quite recognise the 
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tune as a Sunday one, sir. But don't let me stop 
you on that account. Go on, sir/' 

Mr. Hammer was invited to have an orange, and 
was soon sitting on the sofa, which rocked to and 
fro as he exerted his body to extract the juice and 
keep time with the tune. The sofa had only re- 
maining to it two out of its original four castors, 
and had sometimes served Mrs. Shufial as a cradle. 

Mr. Hammer looked at Mr. Dumperty as he sat 
at the piano, and he observed that he wore his 
workhouse coat, and looked very down in the world 
altogether. Mr. ShuflTal had explained Mr. Dam- 
perty^s genius in having tuned up the piano with a 
pair of pincers, and Mr. Hammer thought he had 
come across an opportunity he had long been on the 
look out for. ^' He looks seedy, and he can play 
that rattletrap old instrument that I wouldn't have 
given five shillings for, and I dare say he'd work 
cheap. Now, I want just such an old chap as him 
to help me in my piano-tuning and other odd jobs. 
I think he'll do for me." 

He broached the subject of his cogitations to 
Mr. Shuffal, who concurred. Mr. Dumperty thought 
it would just suit him too ; but, as it was against 
Mr. Hammer's religious principles to come to an 
arrangement about business matters on a Sunday, 
the affair was to stand over till Monday. 

Mr. Dumperty left off playing and joined Mr. 
Hammer and his host in a chat, which chiefly related 
to the far-famed Mr. Washer, 

''I can't make old Washer out," began Mr. 
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Hammer. '^ He's a clever old chap, but he's tight 
— ^very tight, and by tight I mean he won't let you 
off no fees." 

'' Well, I should never expect him to." 

This was Mr. ShuffaPs remark, and he was well 
qualified to give the doctor's views on this question. 

'^ I says to him one day," continued the piano- 
forte-maker, " Doctor, I've come here a good many 
times, and I've paid you a sight o' half-crowns, 
couldn't ye make a little reduction ? And then 
he stares at me, and says, ' The institootion must be 
kept up, you know. Hammer.' " 

'' But the institution is all his own," broke in 
Mr. Shuffal. " He has all he gets for himself, and 
the expenses must be very small and the receipts 
very large. Judging from my knowledge of his 
affairs — and I don't know much except what he 
tells me — I should say he's worth a — well — a 
considerable deal; but he doesn't let me see the 
colour of much of it." 

" I suppose the old lady, Mrs. Bridle, will get 
some of it ? " inquired Mr. Hammer. 

^' He's always talking about making wills," re- 
turned Mr. Shuffal, " but I doubt whether he ever 
makes any. One thing is certain ; he doesn't let 
mo make them for him. He's rather put out with 
the old lady just now, because she let a man in the 
other day with a writ. How was the old lady to 
fknow a process-server from anybody else, I wonder ? 
— ^more especially when the man bandaged his leg 
up, and limped in, saying he wanted to see the 
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doctor himself. Yoa should have seen the fellow 
tack up his tronsers, and then^ when the doctor 
was looking at his leg^ he jast handed the writ to 
him as if it was half-a-crown ! '' 

Mr. Damperty laughed with an appreciative 
laugh at this^ as only a man who had been in the 
profession could have done. 

'^That reminds me of something I did once/* 
And Mr. Dumperty was most anxious to show that 
he formerly had other coats than a workhouse 
coat to his back. 

" Let's have it/' said Mr. Hammer^ coaxingly. 

" Well, once when I was a solicitor's clerk, we 
had to serve a writ on the great Lord Noasset, and 
he couldn't be found. So, as they promised to pay 
me well, I said I'd try. I just went home, and 
got myself up like a gent, wearing a new and wery 
fashionable overcoat, with a welwet collar and a 
good many red checks on it, and a new hat. I 
bought a flash-looking cane, and laid out sixpence 
on a cigar, and jumps into a hansom, and says qnite 
in the 'aw-aw' tone of a swell, 'Drive to the 
club.' ' What club ? ' says the cabby. ' Oh,' says 
I, quite offended like^ ' I thought you'd a know'd 
me — the Juniah Panacea.' Then we drives up to 
the club, and I jumps out, with a bang of the cab 
doors runs up the steps, and says to a waiter chap^ 
' Is Noasset heah ? ' And he did stare, I can tell 
ye ! He thought I was a nob. * Yes, he's in the 
Bmokiog-room,' says he. So I strolls in with my 
hat on and my weed in my mouth. I knew my 
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man when I saw him^ and there he was. So I 
serves him^ and he swears^ and I bolts. I think 
that was rather neat.'' 

Mr. Dumperty.looked very proud after this nar- 
ration^ but was surprised to see Mr. Shuffal looking 
at him with a most stem upper-class demeanour^ as 
he said freezingly, ''I'm not surprised that the 
waiter stared at you, Mr. Dumperty.'' 

''You're not?" said Mr, Dumperty. "What 
was wrong then, eh, sir ? "« 

" Perhaps you may not be aware, Mr. Dumperty, 
that gentlemen do not usually speak of their friends 
to waiters by their surname alone." 

" Don't they, though ! " said Mr. Dumperty. " I 
suppose you know best, haying mixed with swells 
yourself." 

Thus mollified, Mr. ShufEal went on to speak of 
other matters until they broke up the party, when 
Mr. Hammer went off to accompany the praises of 
the Hammerites at his workshop^ Mr. Dumperty to 
liis workhouse, and Mr. and Mrs. Shuffal into a 
dose. 

The workhouse authorities had already explained 
to Mr. Dumperty that now the winter was over it 
was high time that he should go out into the wide 
world and shift for himself; so he agreed with Mr. 
Hammer to be his assistant at the salary of ten 
shillings a week, and a smaU room thrown into the 
bargain at the rear of Mr. Hammer's premises. 

But this arrangement, simple as it seems, came 
to be a great blow to Mr. Shuffal. 
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The bad leg which had confined Mr. Dutnperty 
to the workhouse during the winter occasionally 
required a little medical treatment, and what was 
more natural than that he should be advised to 
consult Mr. Washer ? This he did, and, the two 
being of a chatty and kindred temperament, fell 
to talking of various matters, not by any means to 
the exclusion of the doctor^s own private legal 
difficulties. The intimacy increased, and grew im- 
mediately Mr. Washer learned that his ^^ patron ^^ 
had been a solicitor's clerk. This was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost. It was plain to Mr. Washer 
that Mr. Dumperty would work for even less fees 
than Mr. Shufial, and he consequently offered the 
guidance of his legal matters to Mr. Dumperty, 
and looked about for some means of intimating to 
Mr. Shufial that he was not honest enough for him. 
He communicated this discovery to Mr. Shuffal 
through the medium of Mrs. Bridle. Mr. Shufial 
was quite undone. He called on Mr. Hammer, and 
requested him to convey to Mr. Dumperty his 
opinion that he (Mr. Dumperty) was an impostor — 
by no means a new fact to the quondam pauper, 
Mr. Shuffal also besought his friend Hammer to tell 
him what was to be done with a man who had thus 
supplanted his benefactor. Mr. Hammer had 
always been a patient man, and a firm believer in 
the efficacy of the natural, but deliberate, revolu- 
tion of circumstances as a panacea for all ills, so he 
merely said, — 

" I dessay things '11 work round in time, sir.'* 
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' But Mr. Shuffal was not a patient man, and did 
not believe in his friend's theory. Being anxious 
to do something, he went round to Mr. Washer 
with the highly moral intention of forcing an inter- 
view with him, and, his mind being big with just 
indignation, he determined to spare that gentleman 
a bit of it. But Mr. Washer sent word by Mrs. 
Bridle that if Mr. Shuffal did not go about his 
business he would write to Messrs. Dally and 
Dawdle, and tell them that he had been practising on 
his own account, — an indiscretion which that grasp- 
ing firm would not have permitted for a. moment. 

•So Mr. Shuffal went home crest-fallen. He was 
^n invalid for three whole days, and did not go out. 
He now had nothing to comfort him but the thought 
of the Dumperty pedigree. He did, however,, in 
this matter find one strain of hope, his wife was a 
genuine Dumperty — the proud and exclusive Dum- 
perties had all admitted it I 

IV. 

'^ I say,'* inquired Mr. Pittman on Mr. Shuffal's 
return to the office, " didn't you tell me you knew 
a Dr. Washer ?" 

'^Yes/' replied Mr. Shuffal sternly; ''1 did 
once know a person of that name, but I have now 
nothing to do with him. I do not desire to hear 
his name mentioned." 

''Well, you'd better accustom yourself to it," 
answered Mr. Pittman, '' for when you was away 
a party came over here and said his name was 
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Washer^ and he wanted the firm to take up his 
case against the old ' qnack^' as he called him, to 
recover some money of his which your friend won't 
pay up. It's a chancery suit/' 

*' You don't say so ! " exclaimed Mr. SHuffah* 
^' Eevenge ! Revenge ! " 

'' Lor* bless us ! Mr. Shnffal, what is the matter?" 
And Mr. Fittman's sleepy eyes looked as though they 
would bolt out of his head. And then Mr. ShuSal 
explained the cause of his bloodthirsty demeanour. 

^' Ain't the old cove a rum 'un ?" continued Mr. 
Pittman. '' I went round to" his dirty hospital for 
Dally, yesterday, to see him. When I told him 
where I'd come from, he snorted and stared at me 
like a madman." 

'' And well he might, for we'll work him now. 
He's sure to lose, and won't he just have to pay a 
pretty penny ! " 

And didn't Messrs. Dally and Dawdle lead Mr« 
Washer a life ! The combined energy of Messrs. 
Washer and Dumperty was utterly unable to stave 
off either the good right of the doctor's defrauded 
relative to his legacy, or the bitter wrath and just 
retribution of Mr. Shuffal. 

Mr. Washer was utterly beaten, and Mr. Shuflal 
went down to the court at the hearing, and inad- 
vertently — quite inadvertently — ^hustled the defeated 
doctor as he came out of court into the crowd, and, 
apologising, banteringly hoped that Mr. Dumperty's 
legal assistance had been honest enough for him I 

But Mr. ShuflFaVs career had not yet met with its 
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full complemenfc of chequers. There was in store 
for this most unfortunate of men yet another dire 
disaster. 

The great suit of ^^re Tramper, Dumperty v. 
Tramper," was about to be heard finally. All the 
Trampers and Dumperties^ ascertained^ genuine^ 
and proved^ came up in shoals. The Beverend 
Dumperty, Clerk in Holy Orders; Squire Dumperty; 
Poor Belation Dumperty; Spinster Dumperty; 
Aunt Dumperty; and Mrs. Shuffal (nee Dumperty), 
and all the Dumperties from everywhere were pre- 
sent, and sat in the back rows of the court. Some 
Dumperties did not know one another, and, sitting 
amongst Trampers, precariously committed the 
indiscretion of affably conversing with Trampers. 

'^ Where's that false rascal, Paul, who calls him- 
self a Dumperty ? '' inquired the Eeverend Dumperty 
of a Tramper. The Tramper did not know anything 
of any Dumperties. People who merely called 
themselves Dumperties, and were really Dumperties, 
were all alike matters of perfect indifference to 
him. But the absence of Mr. Paul Dumperty was> 
indeed, a curious thing; for whenever any question 
relating to '^re Tramper" came on, ^' Pauper Paul'* 
had always put in an appearance, and, as a conse- 
quence, put a good many douceurs into his purse. 

His lordship delivered himself of his judgment, 
and the ushers of the court delivered themselves of 
repeated cries of " Hush ! hush ! " The counsel 
took no notice of the judgment, and the publio 
took no notice of '' Hush ! hush I '' Suddenly his 
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lordship left off^ and connsel immediately began to 
write illegible remarks on their briefs, which, being 
interpreted, made it plain that all the Dampertiea 
were Dnmperties (inclading Mrs. Shuffal), but that 
no Dnmperties were Trampers,and that all Trampers 
took all the money I 

The Dnmperties sighed; the Trampers smiled; 
and the ushers said, " Hush ! '' His lordship 
hobbled out to his room, and Mr. and Mrs. Shuffal 
walked home. The mutual sight of one another 
was now unbearable, so Mr. Shuffal went home by 
one way, and his wife and children by the other. 
But the distance of their respective routes was 
equal, and they reached their door together. Mr. 
Shuffal pushed the door open, and in so doing tore 
up two more nails from the carpet. Disappoint- 
ment ! Chagrin ! Bage I Precious money wasted 
on useless searchings of registers, and the failure 
of hard and anxious labour I 

Mr. Shuffal had not returned ten minutes before 
Mr. Hammer came hurriedly up the stairs. His 
apron was on, and so was his paper-cap ; he bran- 
dished a screw-driver in his hand, and looked 
scared, and was out of breath. 

'' Oh, Mr. Shuffal ! I'm so terrified ! What do 
you think ? Old Paul Dumperty's dead ! " 

^'1 wish they were all dead,'* exclaimed Mr. 

Shuffal, ^^ at least at least '' And then he 

remembered his wife was a Dumperty. 

''Vd missed him all the morning,'' said Mr, 
Hammer, '^and I went and looked into his little 
room, and there he was on his bed. He's quite 
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pale and cold. Fm sure he's dead. Do just come 
rounds sir^ to make sure.'^ 

" I tbink you'd better send for a doctor," sug- 
gested Mr. Shuffal* 

" I have, but he don't come.'' 

Thereupon they set out for Mr. Hammer's, and 
there was Mr. Paul Dumperty with his face quite 
yrhite in death. While they were looking at him 
the doctor, Mr. Washer, came in. He took no 
notice of Mr. Shufial, but breathed hard and stared 
at his late legal adviser. 

^' He'js dead," at length he snorted. '^ I wonder 
if he's made a will ? " 

This was a joke* Mr. Washer laughed.. Mr. 
Shuffal looked as funereally like an undertaker as 
he coi^ld. Mr. Hammer made a motion with his 
screw-driver as though he would screw something 
down. Thus reminded, Mr. Shuffal said, — 

'^ Oh, I suppose the parish will bury him.'' 
• '^ I paid him all I owed him up to last night," 
continued Mr. Washer. " He's got no relations to 
come upon me for any arrears of wages, has he ?" 

'' Jfot that I know of," replied Mr. Hammer. 

" You know all about him," said Mr. Washer, 
for the first time turning to Mr. Shuflfal. ^^ Isn't 
he connected with a lot of people in that chancery 
suit — ^not that I owe him anything. I paid up to 
last night." 

The doctor repeated this as if he should regret 
having done so if the deceased had not got any 
relations to claim arrears. Mr. Shuffal preserved a 
laconic and stiff behaviour towards Mr. Washer. 
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" Yoa liad more to do with Him of late than J 
had, sir. He was no Dumperty, sir/' 

The doctor breathed harder than ever* It seemed 
as though the breath oat of Mr. Paul Dumperty 
had all gone into Mr. Washer's lungs. 

'* You're put out with me, Shuffal. You beat me 
in that suit of mine, though. I did have to pay for 
it too. Oh, dear me ! and I can't afford it either. 
But it's the institution which is- the loser, for 
I intend leaving all I've got to the hospital, Mr. 
Shuffal." 

'' Do you, indeed, sir ? I presume Mrs. Bridle 
and Dr. O'Flaherty will carry it on after your 
death. Her name will look so well on the brass 
plate outside." 

Mr. Shuffal could be bitter when he saw fit. 

Mr. Washer went away, muttering that he was 
sorry for Mr. Shuffal, and left the other two gazing 
at Mr. Dumperty. 

" No wonder he wasn't in court this morning," 
remarked Mr. Shuffal. " If he had been, he would 
have got a lot of money from the Trampers, out of 
a mixture of joy and spite against us. But I eay. 
Hammer, I am regularly down on my luck. I don't 
know what I'm to do." 

'^ Things looks bad," said Mr. Hammer, sapiently, 
''but they're sure to work '* 

" Eound," put in Mr. Shuffal. " Oh, yes, I 
know. You always say that. But I must go." 

So Mr. Paul Dumperty was dead, and before 
three days had passed over his corpse he was 
buried. 
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At length a chequer^ in the person of the late 
paaper^ was removed from Mr. Shaffal^s career, 
though he did not then see it in that light. 

It was not probable that the sight of the deceased 
Mr. Dumperty had any effect npon the nerves of 
the doctor. Did any one ever hear of a doctor 
npon whom the sight of death had any other effect 
than to conjure up the thought of an '' interesting 
subject'* for the dissecting-room, or of another 
patient to be crossed out of his visiting list ? 

Mr. Washer had gone home chuckling at his 
grim joke. A pauper making a will ! How good I 
Thinking of wills — ^he had not made his, and if he 
did not do so that hated relative of his would get 
all his money. That would be no joke. No, in- 
deed ! " FU make one,'' thought he. So he went 
straight home, and up to his private room, and 
there, taking a sheet of the paper in which his 
medicine-bol ties were wrapped up, he wrote a few 
lines, and rang for Mrs. Bridle. 

'' Fve just made my will, Mrs. Bridle, and I want 
you to witness it. Oh, by-the-bye, you can't, 
though." 

'' Why not, sir ? " 

*' No one can witness a will who is interested in. 
it," said Mr. Washer, smilingly. 

" Can't they, sir ? " And then a natural infer- 
ence dawned upon Mrs. Bridle, and she said ecsta- 
tically, "Lor', how clever you are, sir. What a 
lawyer you would have made, sir, to be sure" 

"Is there anybody down stairs?" asked her 

master. 

p2 
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^* No, sir, there's only two cripples." 

'' Oh, they^l do/' returned the doctor. " Send 
them up-'' 

'^ They can't walk, sir." 

" Then I'll go down to them.'* 

So Mr. Washer signed his will, and the two 
cripples scrawled their signatures in the comer. 

'' That's settled," muttered Mr. Washer, '' and it 
will keep the old woman straight with me at any 
rate.". 

'' There's a boy wants to see you, sir." 
. Mrs. Bridle said this cheerfully, and with the 
conscious air of a legatee. 

" Tell him to come up." 

The boy handed him a blue paper. . 

" What ? a County Court summons ! What, am I 
to do ? I won't pay I " 

" Why not send for Mr. Shuffal, sir ? He always 
did well for you, sir. And I'm sure he won't bear 
you no ill will, sir.'' Mrs. Bridle was in a most 
Christian frame of mind to-day* What wonders 
will a legacy not work ? 

^^ Go and fetch him," ordered the doctor. 

Mr. Shuffal came round, and Mr. Washer shook 
him most heartily by the hand, and actually said he 
found he could not do without him, and had in- 
tended to have thrown over that rascal Dumporty 
long ago, even if nature had not made other ar- 
rangements . 

Mr. Shuffal had met with such a rebuff in re 
Tramper, and was so overcome with Mr. Washer's 
altered behaviour, that he had neither the spirit nor 
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the inclination to stand any longer npon his dignity,- 
nor in the way of future fees; so he allowed him- 
self to be mollified. 

Other matters being arranged, Mr, Washer said^ 
while Mrs. Bridle was in the room, — 

" By-the-bye, Mr. ShufEal, am I not right in sup- 
posing that no one interested under a will can wit- 
ness it ? '' 

'^ Quite right, sir.'* . 

'' Ah, that's what I told Mrs. Bridle.'' 

Then Mr. Shuffal left, and, seeing Mrs. Bridle's 
beaming face, he thought, ^' So the old boy has left 
her his money, has he ? " And .he made a mental 
note that he would ask her to dinner next Sunday* 

* * * He 

Mr. Washer had a large practice, independently 
of his hospital, among the poor of the neighbour* 
hood. The old man, with his hat on the back of 
his head, his green coat buttoned up tightly round' 
his spare figure, and leaning on his huge umbrella^ 
might be seen early in the morning, or after five in 
the evening, tottering round the squalid courts, 
mews, and alleys, all amongst the meat-tins, cats, 
dirty children, and fish-bones. 

Mr. Pittman was in the region of Draggletail- 
square, where he had been harrowing the feelings, 
and taking ruin into the heart and home of Mr. 
Peter O'Toole, of the '' Peace and Plenty " beer- 
house. Peace had departed from Mr. O'Toole, and 
plenty was a thing of the past. Mr. O'Toole was a 
bankrupt. Mr. Washer was going feebly along,' 
when Mr. Pittman fell in with him. Mr. Washer 
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was as pale as a ghost^ and he suddenly stood still*. 
His umbrella fel]^ and so did Mr. Washer. Mr. 
Pittman rushed up to hiin^ and placed him on the 
nearest door-step. A crowd soon collected. They 
none seemed to recognise the doctor. 

'' Get a cab, quick," gasped Mr. Washer. 

Some one hailed a cab, and Mr. Washer was 
placed in it. Mr. Pittman told the man where to 
drive, and got in with Mr. Washer. The dying 
man, for such he was, whispered,-— 

'' It's my heart." 

As they drew near the hospital, he fumbled and 
found his latch-key. The cab stopped. Mr. Pitt* 
man rang the bell. He took the key from Mr. 
Washer and put it into the latch. As he lifted it, 
Mr. Washer fell with a ghastly grin against the 
door, his weight pushed it opeu, and he fell inwards^ 
headlong upon the mat, at Mrs. Bridle's feet — dead 
—a corpse. 

All this had happened in less than an hour. The 
doctor had gone out as usual, and nothing seemed 
amiss with him. And now he lay dead where many 
a poor cripple had stood craving gratuitous attention^ 
but had been driven away by the hard face of Mrs. 
Bridle. 

When Mrs. Bridle had heard the cab drive up, she 
was quite unprepared to see the doctor. He never 
rode in cabs ; he said he could not afford them. 
But for another reason was she quite unprepared to 
see him. She had now — ^not two yards from the 
dead man — ^a cripple hidden behind the waiting- 
room door, to whom she was attending, and would 
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shortly have appropriated to her own use and 
benefit his fee of half-a-crown. This man, who 
had had his bare leg up in her lap five minutes 
ago, now came, bandages, ointment, and all, to see 
what was the matter. 

A fine group for a study did they make. A 
frightened old hag, shivering with terror ; an ashy- 
pale youth, with his great staring eyes starting out 
of his head; the bare-legged cripple, balancing 
himself on one foot lest he should prick his un- 
stockinged sole upon the door-mat; and a small 
crowd gazing in at the dead man, as he lay just 
where he fell, with his feet out over the doorstep. 

'' I say, old lady,'' began the cripple, as he gazed 
from the crowd to the soles of the doctor's shoes, 
*' I think you'd better just draw his legs in and 
shut the door." 

This practical suggestion was carried into effect 
in silence, and while Mr. Pittman and Mrs. Bridle 
lifted the doctor in, the cripple joyously hopped on 
one foot against the open door, and kept hopping 
until he had hopped it shut. Then his practical 
mind made another suggestion. 

"I say, old lady," he began again, "you seem 
took aback a bit, both on yer. I'm a thinkin^ 
he'll be better on his bed than on the door-mat." 

Thus advised, they carried him upstairs and lay 
him on his bed. Mr. Pittman was too astonished 
and frightened to be capable of doing anything of 
his own accord. Mrs. Bridle despatched him for 
the nearest doctor, which bidding Mr. Pittman 
performed with alacrity, for he was very anxious to 
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be gone^ and did not return to Draggletail^sqaare 
for many a day. Mrs. Bridle sent the cripple 
off, who seemed to be thoroughly enjoying himself 
in his temporary elevation as her confidential 
adviser. 

She now began to realise her position, and, walk- 
ing about, thought that she was at length an inde* 
pendent woman. No more cripples' legs in her lap; 
no more interminable rolls of lint; no more com- 
pounding of the sickly-smelling ointments and 
lotions. He (she already spoke of him as he) had 
left her something in his will. How miich ? Who 
WQuld attend to all his complicated affairs ? Would 
she have to see that ill-used relative, in whose face, 
lkt the doctor's bidding, she had often slammed the 
door, leaving him outside to contemplate the door- 
plate — a pack of lies and false pretences, only too 
true an advertisement of the character of the late 
dweller inside? 

She thought of Mr. Shuffal, and wished to send 
for him, but she was there all alone, and it was 
growing dark. Why did not that young man come 
back with the doctor ? Where was the old man's 
will? 

Mr. Pittman had hurried back to Lincoln's-inn 
Fields, and, with a combination of fright, abstrac- 
tion, and hurry, nearly knocked his venerable father 
down as he let him in. 

'' Where's Shuffal ? " said the affrighted youth. 

*' Bless the boy ! " returned his father, who was 
engaged in sweeping the ofiSce. '^ Why, it's past 
seven o'clock. He's gone home, to be sure I 
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Aud, without further remark^ Mr. Pittman^ 
junior, hastened off to Margaret-street to tell Mr. 
Shuffal the dread news. He inquired of Mr, 
Crustini if his lodger were in. Mr. Crustini was 
slicing a la mode beef, and explained that he had 
quite enough to attend to without looking after 
Mr. ShufM. Mrs. ShuffaPs maid thought her 
master had gone to Mr. Hammer's, and there Mr. 
Pittman found him, being comforted by that har- 
monious artisan. 

, Mr. Pittman's eyes were uncomfortably promi- 
nent, even in the absence of excitement ; but now 
they were a good deal more conspicuous than was 
the object of Mr. Pittman's visit. 

''He's dead, Mr. Shuffal. Fve been hunting for 
you all over the place.'' 

'' Who's dead f— not Dally ?" 

Mr. Pittman looked " No." 

''Nor Dawdle?" 

Mr. Pittman again assumed a negative facial 
appearance, and then with an effort, blurted out^ 
"The doctor!" 

"What? Washer?" Messrs. Shuffal and Hammer 
vied with each other in the utterance of this double- 
barrelled exclamation, and looked inquiringly at 
one another, and then at Mr. Pittman for further 
information ; and according as Mr. Pittman's excite* 
ment subsided, and his eyes retired to their natural 
sockets, he grew coherent in his narration of the 
event. 

In less than no time Mr. Shuffal was round at 
Draggletail-square. The other doctor had been 
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and looked; and gone away again. Mrs. Bridle 
was still alone with her dead master^ and was iin« 
patiently, excitedly, and noiselessly perambulating 
the house. She welcomed Mr. ShuSaFs visit with 
condescension ; for he woald certainly be her legal 
adviser, and it was as well to break him in. 

Mr. Shuffal knew that the proper way to treat a 
legatee, whose solicitor he was desirous of becomings 
was to be servile, so he made the most pleasant and 
appropriate suggestion he could think of, and said : 

''We had better look for the will, Mrs. Bridle^ 
hadn't we ?• If he had any relations who would be 
interested in him or his will, we ought to telegraph 
to them. But we both know how matters stood; 
and so we won't.*' 

''He hadn't any relations, as we know, Mr. 
Shuffal, — ^at least, only one, and I stood nearer to 
him than he did." 

"Oh, yes, Mrs. Bridle, I remember you are the 
lucky one. Let us look for the will." 

They hunted, and, after looking in all the myste- 
rious and likely places under lock and key, they 
found it in the doctor's diary. 

Mrs. Bridle found it, and she sat down to hear Mr. 
Shuffal read it, for she had not got her spectacles 
with her. She wore upon her countenance that 
happy and contented expression, which the antici- 
pation of a pleasant (though foregone) communi- 
cation alone can beget, but which was, perhaps, 
hardly compatible with the sorrowful events of the 
day. But, then, Mrs. Bridle was an honest woman, 
after the late Mr. Washer's own heart. 
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'' Goodness gracious me I'' exclaimed Mr. Shnffal^ 
with an expression of happiness quite out of accord 
with Mrs. Bridle's continued felicity of mind. He 
was also much more deliberate than the impatient 
old lady could endure. 

" Bead it, man,'* screeched Mrs. Bridle^ looking 
£ar less amiable and contented. 

Mr. ShufPal now manoeuvred so as to bring the 
table between himself and the petulant old dame^ 
and^having ascertained that the door was sufficiently 
wide open for a speedy flighty read as follows :— • 

" This is the last will of me, Bartholomew Washer* 
I leave all I have in the world to Thomas Shuffal, 
Esquire, solicitor , of Ma/rgaret-street, and I appoint 
him executor. I desire my body to be cremated" 

'' Nothing at all for me ? Oh, Mr. Shuffal, Mr. 
Shuffal, you're not deceiving me ? Let me read it." 

But Mrs. Bridle could not read it without her 
spectacles, and she went to fetch them. Mr. 
Shufial, meantime, fearful of the consequences of 
Mrs. Bridle's wrath, contented himself with the 

laconic ejaculation, ''Well, I am " and hurried 

off as quickly as he could. He got home some 
how. He might have travelled by balloon, or the 
Lord Mayors' coach, for aught he knew. When 
he got there, Mrs. Shuffal was drinking her cus- 
tomary hot brandy-and- water. .She was used to see- 
ing her husband excited, and heeded him not. Ho 
placed Mr. Washer's will before her. She read it and 
remarked, " I don't believe it, and never shall." 

^P ^% ^p ^* 
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The hospital in Draggletail-square is now no 
more. The brass plate has gone^ though not by an 
order, of the High Court of Chancery, but as a 
necessary consequence of the authority which 
called Mr. Washer out of this world. , 

Auctioneers' bills have been placarded over the 
walls, and exposed upon the railings. The house 
was described as being *'a desirable property/' but, 
to judge from the way people looked when they 
came out, after viewing the premises, this state-. 
m^it was not founded on fact. If a solitary leg. 
from afar, ignorant of the demise of the far-famed 
doctor, Comes for a personal application, he finds 
the house closely shut up, with small pieces of the 
bill^ flapping about in the wind on the walls, and a 
bare, unpainted patch upon the door where the 
brazen plate was once screwed on, bringing out 
into relief the two holes where the screws went 
through, now looking like two ogres' eyes. 

The brass plate has, perhaps, passed through the 

melting pot, and so has its late owner, for his 

testamentary injunction was strictly carried out. 

The brass plate, thus purged, may do duty in 

a better sphere ; but its late owner — will he ? 
♦ * * * . 

Mrs. Shuffal now drives in the park, and Mr. 
Pittman's belief in the aristocracy has once more 
absolutely returned. He has lunched with Mr. and 
Mrs. De Cheval, and has been waited upon by a 
real, live, footman with a powdered head I 

WTKAir AiTD soys, PBorrsss, great qvesn stbest, Lovfioir. 



